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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  I  HE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  PARIS  IN  iqoo.  • 

W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,U.  8.  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IN  view  of  the  approaching  World’s  Fair  soon  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  commencing  April  15,  1900,  and  closing  November 
15,  of  the  same  year,  I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  the  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a 
general  committee  whose  duty  it  should  be  tp  promote  in  all  suit¬ 
able  ways  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  of  the  educational  condi¬ 
tion  and  progress  within  the  United  States.  Such  a  committee 
ought  to  be  a  large  one  and  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  educational  interests,  and  divide  easily  into  sub-commit¬ 
tees  for  special  work.  Such  a  committee  for  example  should  be 
composed  of  ten  state  superintendents,  ten  city  superintendents, 
ten  presidents  of  colleges  or  universities,  ten  representatives  of 
private  or  denominational  schools,  five  librarians  of  public  libra¬ 
ries  and  five  representatives  of  states  and  other  institutions  for 
the  education  of  special  classes  including  asylums  for  orphans, 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  state  reform  schools  and  the  like. 

This  would  make  up  a  committee  of  fifty  or  more  persons  who 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
and  be  called  together  in  November  next  to  organize  and  begin 
their  work. 

This  committee  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  commissioners 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  July  8, 18D8. 
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or  other  officers  appointed  by  the  president  to  take  charge  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States.  It  would  stimulate  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  assist  all  who  seek  light  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  showing  educational  material. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  committee  would 
be  to  appoint  a  commission  to  report  on  the  French  and  other 
educational  exhibits  as  found  in  place  at  Paris  and  to  study  their 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  fostered  by  the  several 
states  that  prepared  these  exhibits. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  movement  in  the  history  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  is  the  rise  of  German  productive  industry 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  German  imperial  government. 
It  would  seem  that  the  annual  wealth  production  of  that  nation 
has  increased  within  that  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
extending  from  the  epoch  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  by  some¬ 
thing  near  forty  per  cent,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  victory  at  Sedan.  Is  the  French 
nation  fully  aware  of  this  tremendous  movement  to  enhance  Ger¬ 
man  power,  not  directly  by  military  preparation  but  by  produc¬ 
tive  industry  ?  If  so  what  are  its  methods  of  national  defence  ? 
And  what  are  the  English  and  the  Russians  and  the  Southern 
European  powers  doing  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Germany  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  country  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  using  the 
school  as  a  great  instrument  of  political  progress.  Prussia  was 
before  all  nations  in  directing  its  national  housekeeping  by  the 
systematic  results  of  intelligence.  Under  the  influence  of  Prus¬ 
sian  statesmen  it  is  found,  for  instance,  that  the  German  people 
do  not  consume  as  much  sugar  as  England  and  France  and  yet 
having  a  northern  climate  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  more 
carbon  which  sugar  furnishes.  Looking  further  it  notes  the  world 
is  depending  on  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  for  the  supply  of  this  useful  article.  Why  should  not  a 
method  be  found  by  which  the  people  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  can  produce  their  own  sugar  ? 

The  Commission  not  only  asks  this  question  but  it  sets  a  series 
of  experiments  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  agricultural 
chemists  and  scientific  farmers.  The  most  available  plant  for  the 
purpose  seems  to  be  the  best,  and  bounties  are  offered  by  the 
government  to  encourage  beet-raising  and  sugar-manufacture, 
adding  a  round  sum  to  the  price  of  all  that  is  exported.  To  the 
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astonishment  of  the  world  in  a  few  years  the  beet  root  sugar  of 
the  world  has  come  to  exceed  the  cane  sugar  in  the  ratio  of  nine 
to  seven.  There  were  4,500,000  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  to  3,500,- 
000  tons  of  cane  sugar. 

German  political  economy  knows  that  the  people  that  produces 
the  raw  material  is  not  the  richest  people.  To  be  the  richest 
people  it  must  become  a  great  manufacturing  people  and  also  a 
great  commercial  people.  What  are  the  higher  commercial 
schools  of  Germany  teaching  their  pupils ;  what  are  the  schools 
of  chemistry  teaching  the  youth  that  are  to  direct  German  manu¬ 
factures  ?  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  know  by  direct  inspec¬ 
tion.  We  can,  however,  see  the  importance  of  those  schools  by 
their  results.  Could  not  a  well-appointed  commission  learn  much 
by  studying  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  ?  It  would  scarcely  gain 
entrance  into  the  government  schools  where  new  processes  are 
developing,  but  it  could  learn  by  outside  inquiry  separate  items 
which  can  be  pieced  together  and  made  very  suggestive. 

The  secret  methods  used  in  industrial  processes  in  Germany, 
France  or  England,  can  be  learned  by  other  nations  and  in  fact 
soon  become  well-known  devices.  The  conceited  nations  who  are 
not  anxious  to  adopt  new  inventions  nor  to  educate  their  people 
in  directive  power  soon  find  themselves  lagging  behind  in  power 
of  national  defence.  There  never  was  an  educative  lesson  taken 
more  to  heart  than  that  of  Koniggrats  except  the  similar  and 
greater  one  of  Sedan. 

The  great  advantage  of  studying  education  at  an  international 
exposition  is  found  chiefly  in  its  bringing  together  the  educational 
side  by  side  with  the  industrial  exhibit. 

The  most  advanced  civilization  of  our  day  has  entered  what 
may  be  designated  as  a  third  epoch  of  industrial  history.  The 
first  epoch  is  one  wherein  little  or  no  division  of  labor  exists,  and 
wherein  most  of  the  combination  is  in  the  interest  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence  from  the  foes  of  the  state. 
In  the  imperfect  political  forms  existing,  the  citizen  cannot  devote 
his  best  energies  to  productive  industry  —  the  best  talent  must  be 
devoted  to  the  state  in  its  military  aspect,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  slaves  and  women  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  Under  such  circumstances  division  of  labor  and  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  possible  jto  its  full  extent.  When  the  state  becomes 
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settled  and  its  limits  have  extended  so  as  to  include  under  one 
government  the  many  smaller  tribes  and  principalities  that  were 
never  able  to  live  in  peace  when  independent,  but  were  forever 
entering  as  factors  into  a  process  of  mutual  hostility  — then  set¬ 
tled  peace  comes,  and  division  of  labor  is  possible  where  produc¬ 
tive  industry  becomes  recognized  as  a  function  of  free  men.  The 
second  epoch  of  industry  is  this  one  of  division  of  labor  as  the 
supreme  principle.  “  Divide  and  conquer”  is  its  motto.  It  limits 
the  training  of  the  laborer  to  a  single  simple  function  or  activity 
so  as  to  secure  thereby  the  greatest  possible  skill  and  rapidity  of 
production.  Such  concentration  of  individual  energy  upon  the 
parts  of  a  process  is  possible  only  where  combination  can  be  easily 
effected  between  the  different  kinds  of  workmen  and  thus  the 
finished  product  turned  out  by  the  association  working  as  a  single 
individual.  This  second  phase  of  industry  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  corresponding  enlightenment  of  the  individual  laborer. 
It  aims  at  infinite  specialization ;  at  concentrating  the  entire 
energy  of  the  laborer  upon  the  simple  movement  of  the  body,  and 
thus  reduces  the  human  being  to  a  machine  and  tends  to  narrow 
his  intellect  correspondingly. 

But  out  of  the  second  class  of  industry,  by  a  sort  of  dialectic 
necessity,  proceeds  the  third.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  is  to  sub-divide  each  process  for  the  sake  of  acquir¬ 
ing  skill,  until  a  maximum  of  simplicity  is  reached.  It  is  here 
that  the  aid  of  machinery  comes  in.  The  simpler  the  movement 
the  easier  it  is  to  find  a  mechanical  process  that  can  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  human  hand.  When  a  number  of  simple  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  are  discovered,  the  directing  mind  of  labor  begins 
to  invent  combinations  of  machinery,  and  with  this  enters  the 
third  epoch  of  industry.  Machinery  continually  grows  more  com¬ 
plex  in  this  epoch,  and  tends  continually  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  mere  hand-laborer,  and  to  render  him  useless  by  providing 
cheaper  and  more  certain  means  of  accomplishing  his  work. 

To  the  narrow,  simple  mind  of  [the  mere  hand-laborer,  the 
avatar  of  machinery  appears  as  a  direful  portent, —  all-destructive 
of  his  means  of  subsistence  and  of  his  very  raison  d'etre.  But  the 
Divine  Providence  uses  machine) y  as  the  instrument  of  individ¬ 
ual  freedom.  The  appliance  is  two-fold  :  — 

1.  The  first  effect  of  machinery  is  to  increase  very  largely  the 
productivity  of  the  individual,  and  to  cheapen  the  products  of 
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industry.  Thus,  when  things  are  re-adjusted,  the  former  hand- 
laborer  finds  himself,  producing  more,  and  able  to  purchase  his 
private  supply  with  less  money.  The  social  whole  gets  better 
fed,  sheltered  and  clothed,  with  less  labor  than  formerly,  and  has 
therefore  surplus  time  to  produce  ornament  and  to  educate  itself. 

2.  The  second  effect  of  machinery  is  to  elevate  the  laborer  by 
demanding  of  him  a  higher  quality  of  labor.  Mere  hand-labor 
required  the  minimum  of  brain  effort.  But  when  man  is  set  to 
directing  machinery,  he  becomes  less  a  hand-laborer  and  more  a 
brain-laborer.  He  must  understand  the  combination  of  move¬ 
ments  in  his  machine,  and  must  exercise  watchfulness  and  fore¬ 
thought.  .  The  epoch  of  machinery  continually  tends  toward  the 
production  of  more  and  more  complex  machines,  combining  many 
formerly  separate  trades  in  one  machine,  and  as  a  consequence, 
requiring  of  the  director  of  the  machine  greater  power  of  combi¬ 
nation.  Each  laborer  now  comas  to  stand  where  the  overseer  or 
supervisor  stood  before.  The  tendefncy  of  machinery  is  therefore 
to  remove  the  laborer  as  far  as  possible  from  mere  hand-work,  and 
to  demand  of  him  alertness  of  mind,  and  versatility — exactly 
opposite  traits  of  mind  from  those  produced  by  mere  division  of 
labor.  Mere  brute  force  being  in  abeyance,  it  is  noticeable  that 
woman  becomes  more  equal  to  man  in  the  third  epoch  of  industry, 
and  a  sharer  with  him  in  all  forms  of  labor. 

Whereas  the  principle  of  mere  division  of  labor  tended  toward 
the  complete  reduction  of  him  to  a  hand  or  foot  —  a  brute  force 
—  and  demanded  of  him  the  minimum  of  brains,  and  therefore 
did  not  stimulate  or  encourage  school  education,  the  new  princi¬ 
ple  of  labor-saving  machinery  makes  a  direct  demand  for  directive 
intellect,  and  therefore  encourages  education  as  a  means  to  secure 
it.  The  type  of  this  highest  phase  of  human  industry  may  be 
studied  in  the  Springfield  arsenal,  in  the  Waltham  watch  manu¬ 
factory,  in  the  latest  machines  for  printing  newspapers,  manufac¬ 
turing  pins,  weaving  ribbons  and  carpets,  etc.  This  form  of 
industry  requires  general  intelligence  in  the  workman  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  basis,  and  the  school  education  which  is  thus  rendered 
necessary  re-acts  again  upon  the  industry,  making  new  and  subtler 
combinations  of  machinery,  and  continually  emancipating  the 
laborer  from  drudgery. 

If,  in  the  state  of  barbarism,  only  one  in  a  thousand  can  be 
spared  for  the  work  of  oraaqiaut,  in  the  stage  of  the  division  of 
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labor  at  least  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  reserved  for  the  production 
of  the  beautiful,  and  in  the  epoch  of  machinery  the  number 
devoted  to  art  and  culture  increases  one  in  ten,  and,  prospectively, 
beyond  that. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  how  pertinent  will  be 
the  studies  of  our  teachers  upon  the  products  of  machinery  in  the 
world  exposition  as  directly  related  to  the  progress  of  school  edu¬ 
cation. 

.  Wherever  there  is  evidence  of  versatility  of  skill  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  workman,  or  evidence  of  high  directive  power,  there  is 
evidence  of  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

This  correlation  of  productive  industry  with  education  has  been 
recognized  in  World’s  Fairs.  In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855, 
therewas  a  sub-division  devoted  to  primary  education,  and  again 
in  that  of  London  of  1862,  the  class  “education  ”  appeared  in  the 
schedule.  The  primary  schools  of  France  made  a  show  in  the 
exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867.  At  Vienna,  in  1873,  we  all  became 
interested  in  the  educational  department,  and  prepared  to  do  a 
much  greater  work  in  our  own  International  Fair,  the  then 
approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  education  in  France  received  a 
wonderful  illumination.  Its  thoroughness  and  its  penetration  to 
all  classes  of  society  was  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  only  a  small  rudimentary  exhibit  there  was  a  source  of 
regret  then  and  since,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Americans,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  France  and  other  nations,  as  was  shown  by 
their  oft-repeated  comments.  In  the  Columbian  Exposition,  so 
fresh  in  our  memory,  education  occupied  a  much  larger  space 
than  in  any  of  the  Fail's  that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  grand 
impression  it  made  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

•  The  French,  it  is  well  known,  are  eminent  for  their  ability  to 
make  an  exhibit  tell  its  own  story.  As  Ai^sop  taught  the  animals 
to  speak  like  rational  beings,  so  the  French  have  taught  the  art  of 
arranging  things  in  such  a  way  as  make  them  talk.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  more  useful  hints  are  to  be  derived  from  a  French 
educational  exhibit  than  from  any  other  as  regards  the  illustration 
by  means  of  object  lessons. 

The  American  method  of  instruction  has  not  been  that  of  object 
lessons.  It  has  leaned  rather  to  the  side  known  as  the  text-book 
method.  But  educational  methods  are  gradually  undergoing 
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revolution  all  over  the  country  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned, 
so  as  to  adopt  the  “  method  of  investigation  ”  in  place  of  the  old 
method,  which  it  speaks  contemptuously  of  as  the  “  cramming 
text-books  method.”  The  new*  method  is  all-worthy  of  adoption ; 
but  the  old  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  valued.  Hence,  we  have 
extremes  and  unnecessary  one-sidedness  in  the  newest  devotees 
of  the  method  of  investigation.  The  tendency  is,  of  course,  to 
neglect  the  printed  page  and  the  critical  comparison  of  authori¬ 
ties,  and  to  confine  teaching  too  much  to  individual  experiment 
and  original  investigation.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
school  has  its  chief  work  in  initiating  the  pupil  into  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wisdom  of  the  race  as  a  preliminary  to  his  original  additions 
to  the  same.  Unless  he  knows  what  has  been  thought,  observed, 
and  done,  he  runs  the  risk  of  travelling  round  in  a  narrow  circle 
of  his  own,  and  wasting  his  life  in  repeating  discoveries  long  since 
made.  Hence  in  early  life,  there  predominates  the  assimilating 
stage  of  education  in  maturer  life,  the  stage  of  original  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  characterization  of  the  difference  between 
the  school  and  practical  life,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  assimi¬ 
lative  stage.  For  inasmuch  as  all  human  life  is  vicarious  and  all 
mankind  are  made  by  means  of  spoken  and  printed  language  to 
live  for  each  individual  —  so  that  each  individual  is  able  through 
language  to  participate  spiritually  in  the  experience  of  the  race 
without  being  obliged  to  suffer  the  terrible  throes  —  the  agony 
and  sweat  of  blood  —  that  that  experience  has  cost  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  —  it  follows  that  the  greater  part  of  life  is  after  all  the  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  life  of  the  race  and  its  assimilation  rather  than 
exclusively  original.  The  race  transcends  the  individual  almost 
in  an  infinite  potency.  What  are  the  senses  of  one  scientific  man 
to  the  aggregate  senses  of  all  scientific  men  ?  What  is  the  think¬ 
ing  of  one  philosopher  to  the  thinking  of  all  philosophers  ?  The 
physical  labor  of  one  man  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  of 
his  community ;  still  less  potent  is  the  unaided  might  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thinker, —  experimenter  or  literary  man.  Genius  is  the 
ascent  of  the  individual  into  the  vision  and  will-power  of  the  race 
— so  that  he  is  guided  by  the  universality  of  mankind,  and  is  fit 
guide  for  others.  Without  this  participation  in  the  common  mind 
and  experience  of  the  race,  the  individual  cannot  achieve  anything 
except  erratic  and  negative  endeavors.  He  conspires  against 
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humanity.  He  mistakes  idiosyncrasy  for  originality,  and  his  life 
is  a  profitless  attempt  to  dispense  with  sunlight  and  to  see  the 
world  by  the  shine  of  his  own  eyes.  The  outcome  of  such  seeing 
is  hallucination  and  the  specter-world. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  take  care  not  to  undervalue  the  old 
pedagogic  method  of  critical  sifting  of  the  text-book  lessons  as  an 
initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the  method  of  availing  himself  of  the 
experience  of  mankind.  Its  compass  did  not  include  all,  but,  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  it  included  what  should  be  first  chosen. 

The  study  of  a  nation’s  text-books  is  for  these  reasons  of  im¬ 
portance  and  every  educational  exhibit  ought  to  have  such  books 
fully  represented.  . 

It  has  been  felt  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  up  the  products  of  education  as  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  work-shop  are  presented.  Education  produces  cultured 
human  beings,  and  these  cannot  be  placed  on  exhibition  like 
grain  or  cloth.  Neither  can  the  methods  of  education  be  shown 
to  advantage,  except  in  the  school-room.  Only  the  physical 
appliances  can  be  well  shown.  These  are  the  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  apparatus  and  books.  These  appliances  do  not  have  so 
direct  a  relation  to  their  product  as  the  plow  and  the  reaper  do 
to  the  grain  or  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  loom  do  to  the  cloth. 
But  as  buildings  and  furniture  have  a  very  serious  influence  for 
weal  or  woe  on  the  health  of  children,  these,  at  least,  are  of  value 
as  items  of  exhibit. 

In  the  first  attempts  to  exhibit  the  results  of  education  in  a 
World’s  Fair,  the  teacher  naturally  resorted  to  the  use  of  exami¬ 
nation  papers  and  the  work  of  classes  and  grades  on  prepared 
questions  was  bound  into  volumes,  but  without  exciting  that 
degree  of  interest  and  inquiry  that  had  been  expected.  It  required 
too  much  time  to  examine  them. 

It  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  Exposition,  to 
present  its  material  in  the  form  of  books,  and  to  require  a  minute 
and  careful  examination  in  order  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  is  true  that  a  special  commission  sent  to  report 
on  education,  might,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  go  through, 
with  some  degree  of  attention,  the  thousands  of  volumes  of  pupils’ 
work  presented  at  such  an  Exposition,  and  report  the  relative 
merits.  The  most  profitable  investigation  would  still  remain  to 
the  commission  ;  it  should  proceed  to  visit  the  localities  that  sent 
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the  best  work,  and  study  the  methods  of  instruction  there  prac¬ 
ticed.  For  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that 
place  excels  in  its  work,  which  is  of  value,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  method  of  its  accomplishment. 

It  has  ‘  happened,  therefore,  that  the  exhibit  of  education  has 
drifted  more  and  more  towards  what  can  be  presented  in  a  graphic 
form. 

Instruction  in  penmanship,  drawing  and  map-making  can  be 
best  shown. 

The  photograph  has  come  more  and  more  into  requisition.  It 
may  show  the  school  architecture  at  a  glance  and  also  the  per- 
sonelle  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Photographs  of  interiors  may 
show  the  furniture  and  apparatus.  An  exhibition  of  photographs 
showing  every  school  building  in  the  State  with  its  pupils  and 
teachers  in  front  of  the  building  would  be  the  most  unique  attrac¬ 
tion  ever  presented  at  an  International  Exposition.  For  it  would 
show  the  countenance,  stature,  costume  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
the  degree  of  importance  which  the  community  placed  upon  the 
school  by  its  costliness  and  its  improvements. 

After  the  photograph  comes  the  large  chart  showing  items  of 
comparative  population,  school  attendance,  number  of  teachers, 
length  of  annual  Session,  finances  as  regards  state  aid  and  local 
taxes. 

We  all  remember  the  remarkable  series  of  charts  showing  the 
statistics  of  Harvard  College  and  its  history,  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  They  are  reproduced  in  General  Eaton’s  Report  of 
that  Exposition  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  1892-’93.  What  a  valuable  exhibit  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  made  with  similar  charts  of  each  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  object  of  school  education  in  the  school 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  amount  of  room  given  to  new  and 
often  slight  departures  from  the  current  traditions  of  education. 
A  new  system  of  map  drawing,  or  a  new  object  lesson  will  receive 
more  attention  than  a  large  display  of  solid  work  in  the  regular 
lines. 

And  yet  this  is  not  so  strange  when  we  compare  this  with  the 
history  of  school  methods.  For  a  fact  that  strikes  us  as  a  great 
paradox  when  we  look  over  the  history  of  education  is  that  nearly 
all  of  the  reforms  in  pedagogy  have  come  from  radical,  negative 
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men  —  men  who  were  idiosyncratic,  and  who  departed  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  society  to  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  deform¬ 
ity.  Such  were  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Jacotot,  and  a  host  of 
reformers  that  emanated  from  the  school  of  Rousseau.  Although 
the  work  of  the  teacher  would  seem  to  be  that  of  initiating  the 
pupil  into  the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  the  school  of 
Rousseau  theoretically  taught  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  restore 
the  child  to  nature.  The  grain  of  truth  in  this  spirit  of  protest 
against  the  forms  and  prescriptions  of  society  lies  in  this  .  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  make  man  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  and  usages  which  he  is  to  wear  about  him  —  the  clothes 
as  it  were  of  his  inner  spiritual  self  —  through  life.  And  all 
consciousness  begins  with  negation.  Analysis  is  a  process  of 
tearing  to  pieces,  and  the  fabric  of  society  is  thus  torn  to  shreds 
as  preliminary  to  seeing  its  necessity  by  synthesis. 

Hence  education,  more  than  any  other  art,  lives  by  new  depar¬ 
tures.  Its  growth  resembles  a  vegetable  organism  rather  than  an 
animal  organism.  It  grows  by  the  sprouting  out  of  new  life 
upon  the  old,  and  the  old  becomes  in  this  way  the  soil  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new.  Each  new  branch  or  twig  or  leaf  is  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual,  rooting  in  the  old  as  its  soil.  The  animal’s  limbs  are  not 
separate  individuals,  but  in  each  one  he  is  at  home  and  at  one 
with  himself.  The  animal  is  one  organism  in  all  his  members, 
and  has  the  psychological  faculty  of  feeling,  while  the  plant  is  a 
bundle  of  individualities,  and  cannot  feel,  but  only  live. 

Education  develops  in  the  child  a  new  thought  or  trains  him  to 
do  a  new  act.  Then  by  endless  repetition  it  reduces  the  new  • 
activity  to  habit.  Repetition  is  essentially  deadening  —  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  habit  is  the  reduction  from  a  stage  of  conscious  spontaneity 
to  a  state  of  unconscious,  involuntary  activity.  And  yet  all 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  this  conversion  of  spontaneity  into 
use  and  want.  But  the  process  of  converting  a  free  activity,  a 
new  thought,  into  an  unconscious  habit  is,  after  all,  the  process  of 
freeing  the  will  and  the  intellect  from  its  concentration  on  a  lower 
activity,  in  order  that  it  may  energize  anew  upon  a  larger  syn¬ 
thesis.  Without  habit  it  can  make  no  progress. 

O’er  its  dead  self  it  steps  onward  and  upward  to  higher  things, 
says  a  poet. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  perpetual  danger  from  this 
source.  It  treads  always  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of  dull 
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routine  and  mechanical,  soulless,  unconscious  repetition.  Hence 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  actual  occurrence  of,  negative  and  one¬ 
sided  reforms  for  the  sake  of  relief  from  the  soul-killing  monot¬ 
ony.  The  circle  of  pedagogical  change  and  reform  ever  revolves. 
Its  general  movements  are  :  — 

(a)  From  teaching  the  entire  complexity  of  a  thing  to  teach¬ 
ing  its  simplest  elements,  i.  e.,  from  exhaustive  treatment  to  that 
of  smattering. 

(b)  From  beginning  with  the  elements  of  a  thing  to  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  final  results. 

(c)  From  concentration  on  the  intellectual  technics  to  con¬ 
centrating  upon  the  practical. 

(d)  From  emphasizing  the  humanities  and  hastening  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  child  into  all  human  combinations  and  into  conscious 
communion  with  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  to  emphasize  the 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics  and  hastening  the  initiation  into 
mechanic  art  and  the  means  of  combination  of  material  objects. 

(e)  From  a  striving  to  give  a  clear  consciousness  of  every 
step  taught,  at  once,  to  a  blind  obedience  to  prescription,  —  learn¬ 
ing  formulas  with  only  a  practical  end  in  view. 

But  let  us  return  from  these  considerations  of  the  detail  of  an 
educational  exhibit  and  take  up  once  more  our  chief  reason  for 
making  elaborate  preparation  for  this  Paris  Exposition. 

Our  interest  in  the  Exposition  in  Paris  and  in  all  subsequent 
World  Expositions  in  Europe  is  not  the  same  interest  that  it  was 
in  1889.  Since  then  we  have  risen  out  of  our  isolation  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  have  taken  our  first  step  to  become  one  of 
the  number  of  great  powers  that  assume  to  direct  the  course  of 
civilization  and  decide  for  the  rest  of  the  world  its  destiny.  We 
shall  probably  count  our  seventy-five  millions  of  people  by  1900 
the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Considering  our  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  power  and  the  enrollment  in  our  schools  we  may  easily 
claim  to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  That  is  to 
say  we  may  claim  to  have  the  strength  on  the  whole  though  we 
are  not  using  it  to  form  great  armies  or  navies.  We  are  using  it 
chiefly  in  productive  industry.  Our  claims  will  be  recognized  by 
the  united  powers  of  Europe  and  wo  shall  be  allowed  our  place  in 
their  councils.  But  we  never  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  advant¬ 
age  unless  we  as  a  nation  become  familiar  with  the  political  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  several  nations  constituent  in  that  great 
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uuity.  We  must  know  thoroughly  their  history  and  their  present 
purposes  —  not  only  the  conscious  purposes  of  their  governments 
but  especially  the  more  or  less  unconscious  purposes  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  instinct.  For  we  must  learn  to  interpret  the  words  of  rulers 
through  their  actions  and  their  actions  through  their  convictions. 

To  learn  to  understand  the  wishes  of  other  nations  and  the 
means  by  which  they  make  them  valid  is  the  first  lesson  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  And  we  as  a  nation  are  now  fairly  launched  upon  the 
em  in  which  diplomacy  will  become  more  and  more  necessary  to 
our  success  in  obtaining  the  consideration  that  is  due  us. 

World  Expositions  are  the  grand  object  lessons  in  which  our 
people  may  best  begin  this  study  of  our  great  contemporaries  the 
nations  of  Europe. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SOME  FAMILIAR  NAMES 
OF  PERSONS  AND  PL  A  CES, 

PRESIDENT  EZRA  BRAINERD.  MIDDLEBURT,  VT. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage  is  that  which  deals  with  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  proper  names.  For  the  geographical  names  so  frequently  on 
our  lips,  and  the  names  which  we  ourselves  bear,  or  those  by  which 
we  know  our  fellowmen,  are  not  arbitrary  sounds,  but  words  that 
have  a  significance  and  a  history  ;  a  significance  which  is  often  of 
exceeding  interest,  a  history  often  curious  and  instructive.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
note-worthy  explanations  of  names  arrived  at  by  modern  stud¬ 
ents  of  language ;  and  especially  to  those  names  that  are  most 
familiar  to  natives  of  New  England. 

The  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions,  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  and  the  names  of  places ;  and  under  the  former  we  shall 
have  to  consider  separately  the  given  name,”  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  “surname.” 

I.  Nowadays,  when  parents  are  called  upon  to  name  a  new 
comer  into  the  world,  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to  find  a  suitable 
name.  The  long  list  of  Christian  names  in  some  dictionary  is 
perhaps  consulted ;  old  family  names  are  reviewed,  and  those  of 
the  entire  circle  of  acquaintances.  But  amid  all  these  grave 
deliberations  no  one  ever  thinks  of  manufacturing  a  name.  No,  a 
parent  or  a  sponsor  in  our  day  feels  that  he  must  select  a  name 
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from  those  already  existing.  And  the  choice  is  rarely  determined 
by  the  significance  of  the  name,  but  by  such  considerations  as 
these  :  —  does  the  name  sound  well ;  has  it  agreeable  associations ; 
or  shall  we  honor  the  baby’s  rich  uncle  by  naming  the  child  after 
him. 

Now  this  is  not  the  way  the  matter  was  managed  in  primitive 
times.  Perhaps  the  babies  then  seldom  had  rich  uncles ;  the 
parents  certainly  had  a  scantier  list  of  ready  made  names  to  pick 
from.  So  they  had  recourse  to  their  inventive  talent,  and  made 
up  a  name  ;  and  when  they  made  a  name  it  was  not  mere  jargon, 
but  it  meant  something.  We  find  this  rule  to  hold  good  among 
every  primitive  people.  The  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
our  Saxon  forefathers  gave  their  children  names  that  signified 
something, — some  circumstance  of  the  child’s  birth,  some  proph¬ 
ecy  or  good  wish  for  its  future.  All  the  Bible  names,  for  instance, 
have  a  meaning.  Turning  to  Genesis  we  find  that  Adam  in  the 
Hebrew  language  signifies  “man”;  Abraham  means  “the  father 
of  a  multitude”;  Isaac  means  “laughter”;  Jacob  is  the  “sup- 
planter  ” ;  Esau  is  “  the  hairy,”  and  so  on  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  practice  prevails  today  among  every 
barbarous  or  savage  people.  The  child  is  named  from  some  event 
that  happened  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  from  some  personal 
trait  that  becomes  marked  in  the  course  of  growth,  from  some 
achievement,  from  a  likeness  to  some  animal.  The  boy  is  named 
“Tiger”  or  “Lion”  or  “Hunter,”  and  the  girl  is  called  “Young 
Mink,”  or  “  Blue-bird,”  or  “  Muskrat’s  Paw.”  Some  of  the  Indian 
names  which  we  hear  of  now  and  then  are,  “  Sitting-bull,”  “  Spot¬ 
ted-tail,”  “  Hawkeye,”  “  Blackfeet.” 

The  early  Puritans  attempted  to  revive  this  primitive  custom  ; 
but  the  bad  work  they  made  of  it  shows  how  completely  the 
talent  for  inventing  names  had  died  out.  “  Kill-sin,”  “  Preserved,” 
“  Temperance,”  “  Praise-God  ”  are  fair  samples  of  their  attempt. 

Civilized  people  today  have  given  up  altogether  this  practice  of 
inventing  names.  We  always  borrow  old  names.  But  these  old 
names  were  originally  given  by  a  primitive  people  and  had  a  sig¬ 
nificance  which  we  can  in  most  cases  discover.  The  familiar 
names  that  we  bear  have  had  each  a  long  and  eventful  history,  if 
we  could  but  trace  it.  Far  back  in  the  hoary  past  two,  three  or 
even  four  thousand  years  ago  some  mother  first  coined  the  name 
you  bear  to  express  some  hope  or  joy  or  sorrow,  which  she  felt  at 
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the  advent  of  her  babe  ;  and  the  name  met  with  favor,  and  has 
been  handed  down  generation  after  generation  to  the  present. 
These  names  come  from  four  principal  sources,  from  the  four 
great  races,  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  elements  of  our 
present  civilization,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the 
Tutonic.  Among  our  commonest  Hebrew  names  we  have  David 
which  means  “the  darling”;  Jesse,  his  father,  “the  worthy”; 
Solomon,  his  son,  “  the  peaceable.”  Many  end  in  “  el,”  the 
Hebrew  word  for  God  as  Gabriel  “Man  of  God,”  Nathaniel  “gift 
of  God,”  Daniel  “judged  of  God,”  Israel  “soldier  of  God,”  Sam¬ 
uel  “asked  for  of  God.”  Judging  from  the  name  the  first  Thomas 
was  a  twin,  the  first  Noah,  at  least,  a  comforter  to  his  parents,  the 
first  John,  a  gracious  gift,  the  first  Benjamin,  a  son  of  the  right 
hand.  Among  Greek  names  maybe  mentioned  Philip,  “a  lover 
of  horses”;  Alexander,  “a  defender  of  men”;  George,  “a  hus¬ 
bandman”;  Theodore,  “gift  of  God”;  Timothy,  “God  fearing”; 
Stephen,  “  a  crown  ”  ;  Peter,  “  a  rock.” 

Among  Latin  names  we  have  Aurelius,  meaning  “golden”; 
Clarence,  meaning  “famous”;  Augustus,  meaning  “exalted,” 
first  given  as  an  epithet  to  the  great  Roman  emperor.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Rufus  must  have  been  “ red-haired ”;  Octavius  was  “child 
number  eight”;  Silvester  signifies  “a  rustic.” 

Among  Saxon  names  we  have  Frederick,  “abounding  in  peace,” 
Leonard,  “hardy  as  a  lion,”  Alfred,  “good  in  council,”  Adol¬ 
phus,  “ noble  wolf.”  Also  many  ending  in  “bert,”  as  Albert,  “all- 
bright”;  Herbert,  “soul-bright”;  Egbert,  “ eye-bright ” ;  Gilbert, 
“  sun-bright  ” ;  Robert,  “  fame-bright.”  Goddard  is  “  God-hearted  ” 
or  pious.  Norman,  a  “north  man.”  I  might  prolong  this  list, 
indefinitely. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  all  names  of  women.  Many  of  these 
celebrated  feminine  graces,  for  example,  Agnes  is  “chaste”;  Amy 
is  “lovely”;  Constance  is  “true”;  Celia  is  “heavenly”;  Clara  is 
“illustrious”;  Beatrice  “  makes  happy  ” ;  Julia  is  “ soft  haired ” : 
Sophia  is  “wisdom”;  Winifred  (a  beautiful  Teutonic  name)  is 
“  winner  of  peace  ” ;  Mabel  is  “amiable  ” ;  Miranda,  “  wonderful  ” ; 
Abigail,  “father’s  joy.”  Many  are  taken  from  the  names  of  flowers: 
Florence  and  Flora  mean  flower;  Lily  or  Lillian,  Rose,  Laura,  Viola 
are  self -explaining.  Susan  also  is  “lily”  in  Hebrew;  Esther  is  He¬ 
brew  and  Stella,  Latin  for  “star  ”;  Margaret  is  “pearl.”  Many  of 
these  pet  names  are  taken  from  animals  and  are  not  so  complimen- 
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tary  according  to  modern  taste.  Mellissa  “the  bee,”  Jemima“  the 
dove  ”  and  Tabitha  “  the  gazelle  ”  might  answer.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  Huldah  “  the  weasel,”  Rachel  “  the  ewe,”  Ursula  the 
“  she  bear,”  and  strangest  of  all,  Ophelia  “  the  serpent  ”?  Lastly 
is  there  not  a  conformity  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  in  the 
fact  that  Bridget  means  “  strength  ”  ? 

II.  In  primitive  times  each  person  had  but  one  name  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  notice  to  how  late  a  period  in  history  this  single  name 
was  thought  sufficient.  The  Jewish  worthies  David,  Isaiah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Moses  had  no  other  names.  It  was  so  among  the  Greeks, 
Homer,  Socrates,  Plato  —  nothing  more.  Among  the  later  Romans 
it  was  indeed  different.  Every  freeman  bore  three  names,  his 
individual  name,  that  of  his  class  and  that  of  his  family,  as  in 
Gains  Julius  Caesar.  But  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  we  find 
again  the  prevalence  of  the  good  old  rule  “  One  person,  one 
name.”  This  name  was  given  in  baptism  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  word  “  christen,”  which  meant  at  first  to  make 
Christian  or  to  baptize,  now  means  simply  to  name.  Even  today 
the  clergyman  who  administers  the  rite  of  baptism  never  pro¬ 
nounces  the  surname,  only  what  is  called  “  the  given  ”  or  “Chris¬ 
tian  ”  name.  A  survival  of  this  old  usage  is  seen  in  our  present 
designation  of  monarchs,  by  their  Christian  names.  We  say 
“  Queen  Victoria,”  “  Emperor  William,”  not  even  imagining  that 
these  personages  have  surnames.  This  very  word  «Mrname  means 
extra  name  —  one  over  and  above  that  which  strictly  belongs  to 
the  bearer. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  motive  which  led  to  the  giving  of  this 
additional  name.  As  the  practice  of  inventing  names  for  children 
gave  place  to  borrowing,  these  simple  borrowed  names  naturally 
soon  became  so  common  as  to  fail  to  {designate  the  individual 
through  a  large  community,  and  this  led  to  the  addition  of  other 
designations,  and  these  finally  became  fixed  as  surnames.  This 
did  not  take  place  among  our  ancestors  until  about  six  centuries 
ago.  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  reflect  that  our  fathers  only 
sixteen  or  eighteen  generations  back  were  known  as  simple  John 
or  Ben  or  Tom  without  any  Mr.  or  anything  to  hang  a  Mr.  to  ; 
but  such  is  plainly  a  fact  of  history. 

This  comparatively  recent  origin  of  our  surnames  enables  us  in 
very  many  instances  to  discern  plainly  their  meaning.  They  fall 
mostly  into  four  different  classes. 
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1.  The  most  natural  way  of  forming  a  surname  is  to  add  to 
one’s  given  name  that  of  his  father  also.  If  there  were  several 
boys  in  a  village  by  the  name  of  George,  they  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  George  the  son  of  Ben  and  George  the  son  of  Tom  and 
George  the  son  of  Sam ;  or  more  briefly  as  George  Ben’s  son, 
George  Tom’s  son  ;  George  Sam’s  son :  and  in  this  way  we  get  our 
present  Bensons,  Thompsons,  Sampsons,  our  Williamsons,  Robert¬ 
sons,  Andersons,  our  Jacksons,  our  Johnsons,  our  Wilsons  and  a 
host  of  other  surnames  ending  in  “son.”  Sometimes  the  word 
“son”  is  omitted  and  the  possessive  alone  is  added.  We  might  have 
Harry’s  George  and  Adam’s  George  and  Davy’s  George,  or  trans¬ 
posing  the  names,  George  Harris,  George  Adams,  George  Davis. 
In  this  way  come  also  the  surnames  Williams,  Richards,  Willis, 
Pierce,  Simonds  and  many  others.  This  method  is  adopted  in 
other  languages,  at  least  in  an  incipient  form.  We  have  in  the 
Bible,.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  distinguished  in  this  way  from 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  We  read  of  Simon  Barjonas  which 
means  Simon  son  of  Jonas.  Mac  is  the  Celtic  word  for  son  —  so 
that  we  must  regard  the  Scotch  surname,  McIntyre,  McDonald, 
McGill,  etc.,  as  patronymics  entirely  similar  to  our  Saxon  John¬ 
son  and  Samson.  The  prefix  “  O  ”  does  the  same  service  for  the 
Irish  in  O’Cbnnor,  O'Donahue,  etc.;  and  “Fitz,”  in  such  Norman 
French  names  as  Fitzgerald  and  Fitz  Hugh. 

2.  The  second  source  of  English  surnames  is  from  the  occu¬ 
pation.  In  New  Testament  history  we  distinguish  the  two  Johns 
as  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist.  So  among  our 
ancestors  were  distinguished  John  the  Miller  from  John  the 
Baker,  Peter  the  Parson  from  Peter  the  Painter.  We  may  be 
confident  that  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
simply  a  carpenter  with  a  small  c  and  without  the  Mr.  In  the 
same  way  originated  Sawyer,  Shepard,  Potter,  Soaper,  Taylor, 
Tanner,  Mason,  Cook  and  a  host  of  other  names. 

Many  surnames  of  this  class  pass  unnoticed  because  the  spelling 
has  been  modified,  or  the  common  nouns  from  which  they  are 
derived  have  become  quite  obsolete.  Thus  Smith  means  one  who 
works  in  metals,  from  his  smiting  or  smoothing,  as  in  blacksmith, 
goldsmith,  silversmith.  The  wide  extent  of  this  important  trade 
in  early  times  before  the  days  of  machinery,  has  given  us  the 
innumerable  Smiths  of  today.  The  surname  Wright  comes  next 
in  frequency,  literally  the  worker  or  maker,  as  in  the  compounds 
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shipwright,  or  wheelwright.  Hence  Wainwright  is  “wagon 
maker.”  Chapman  is  a  common  noun  in  early  English  meaning 
“  merchant.”  Stewart  is  an  honorable  name  whether  we  think  of 
the  Scotch  philosophers  or  the  royal  family  of  that  name  ;  but  the 
first  Stewart  was  unquestionably  a  steward  or  one  who  looked 
after  the  affairs  of  some  nobleman’s  estate.  The  Baileys  were 
originally  those  who  collected  his  rents  and  managed  his  farming. 
The  Valletts  were  those  who  served  more  immediately  about  his 
person.  The  Butler  was  the  one  who  looked  after  his  wings.  The 
Fosters  were  the  foresters  who  had  charge  of  the  woodland  where 
he  hunted.  The  Parkers  had  charge  of  his  park  ;  the  Warners 
of  his  warrens,  or  game  preserves. 

So,  too,  the  ancestor  of  the  Websters  was  a  weaver  of  cloth  ; 
that  of  the  Fullers  the  man  who  cleansed  and  thickened  it  ;  that 
of  the  Callenders  the  man  who  smoothed  and  finished  it.  The 
fathers  of  our  Baxters  was  a  baker  ;  of  our  Brewsters,  a  brewer ; 
of  our  Chandlers,  a  maker  and  dealer  in  candles ;  of  our  Farrars,  . 
a  shoer  of  horses  ;  of  our  Fletchers,  one  who  put  feathers  on 
arrows,  a  trade  which  required  great  skill  when  the  bow  was  the 
chief  implement  of  war  and  the  chase.  The  Sumners  were  origi¬ 
nally  summoners,  who  called  witnesses  before  the  royal  courts. 
The  Spencers  were  the  dispensers  of  the  royal  treasury. 

3.  A  third  source  of  English  surnames  is  from  epithets  or  nick¬ 
names.  Such  additional  names  have  been  given  occasionally,  in 
all  ages,  for  some  great  exploit,  or  eminent  virtue,  or  wickedness : 
as  in  Aristides  the  Just,  Alexander  the  Great,  Csesar  the  August. 
Among  early  English  Kings  we  have  William  the  Conqueror^ 
Richard  lion-hearted.,  Henry  Beauclerc^  or  fine  scholar.,  John  Lock- 
land  (because  he  lost  his  possessions  in  Normandy)  and  Edward 
Longshanks  (on  account  of  a  rapid  march  he  made  against  the 
Scotch).  At  this  period  such  sobriquets  were  frequent  among 
the  common  people.  John  the  rich  was  distinguished  from  John 
the  poor.,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  day  Mr.  Rich  and  Mr. 
Poor.  The  Swifts,  the  Smarts,  the  Strongs,  the  Hardys,  the  Man- 
leys  and  others  had  a  like  origin.  The  immortal  name  Shake¬ 
speare  doubtless  arose  from  the  dexterity  with  which  some  one  of 
his  ancestors  could  shake  or  hurl  a  spear.  Often  the  complexion 
of  the  face  would  give  use  to  a  nickname  ;  and  so  we  get  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Gray.  The  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  have  each  furnished  us  a  surname  Mr. 
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North,  Mr.  South,  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Eastman,  according  as  the 
original  bearer  of  the  name  lived  to  the  north  or  the  south,  the 
east  or  the  west.  Many  individuals  were  nicknamed  after  ani¬ 
mals.  The  first  Mr.  Fox,  I  presume  was  remarkably  sly ;  the  first 
Mr.  Wolf,  very  fierce  ;  the  first  Mr.  Lamb,  exceedingly  meek  ;  the 
first  Mr.  Bull,  terribly  savage ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  first 
Mr.  Dove,  of  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Eels  ? 

Humor  or  ridicule  often  shows  itself  in  this  class  of  surnames, 
there  i»  something  comical,  to  our  ears  at  least,  in  Dolittle  or 
Goodnow,  that  is  Good-enough.  Its  a  shame  that  our  great  poet 
should  be  known  as  Long-fellow,  because  one  of  his  tall  ancestors 
was  so  dubbed  by  the  wags  of  his  day.  In  fact  many  of  these 
ludicrous  names  have  been  given  up.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  Mr.  Barebones  today ;  but  a  famous  contemporary  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  was  Praise-God  Barebones.  There  was  once  a  Mr.  Pimple, 
a  Mr.  Scaredevil,  a  Mr.  Gutslaugh.  Some  yeai’s  ago  a  Mr.  Death 
•  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  change  his  name  to 
Dickinson.  Incongruously  enough  the  member  who  presented 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Death  was  a  Mr.  Graves.  A  Mr.  Wormwood 
supported  his  more  ambitious  desire  to  assume  the  name  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  argument  that  no  member  of  taste  would  oppose 
his  request  and  that  the  intense  sufferings  of  so  many  years  of 
wormwood  existence  deserved  the  compensation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  name.* 

4.  One  further  source  of  surnames  is  from  the  place  or  residence. 
John  living  on  the  hill  and  John  in  the  woods,  give  us  the  modern 
Mr,  Hill  and  Mr.  Wood.  So  originated  the  Brooks,  the  Marshs, 
the  Fields,  the  Ponds.  The  surname  More  is  but  an  older  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  moor,  the  English  word  for  a  barren  tract  of  land. 
But  far  more  frequently  the  surname  adopted  is  the  name  of  the 
man’s  native  town.  In  ancient  history  we  are  familiar  with  such 
designations  as  Phillip  of  Macedon,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea.  This  was  the  customary  method  of  forming  a  sur¬ 
name  among  the  nobility  of  France  and  England ;  but  it  pre¬ 
vailed  also  to  a  large  extent  among  the  yeomanry.  I  will  men¬ 
tion  but  a  few  of  the  many  surnames  that  belong  to  this  class, 
such  as  Guernsey,  Bristol,  Cleaveland,  Lincoln  ;  those  ending  in 
“  ton,”  as  Milton,  Norton,  Sutton,  Morton ;  those  ending  in 
“ster,”  as  Chester,  Worcester,  Winchester  ;  most  of  those  ending 

*  *  Scheie  de  Vere’s  Studies  in  English,  p.  188. 
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in  “don”  and  “ley,”  as  Sheldon,  Clarendon,  Lindley,  Utley, 
Berkley. 

There  are  many  surnames  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty.  Many  have  become  greatly  altered  and  corrupted  in 
the  course  of  time.  Many  arose  from  some  trivial  circumstance 
which  can  no  longer  be  even  conjectured.  Many  have  come  from 
a  foreign  source  and  are  disguised  by  our  English  spelling.  A 
few  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  French  fam¬ 
ily  by  the  name  of  St.  Jock.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  saint  in  the  calendar  of  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  Church,  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused  to  ascertain  how 
this  new  saint  had  crept  in.  I  found  that  the  supposed  upstart 
is  no  other  than  our  familiar  St.  James  who  wrote  the  Epistle. 
Jacobus  (Latin),  lachimo,  Giacomo  (It.)  Jaques  (Fr.)  are  only 
some  of  the  various  forms  this  word  assumes  in  the  Continental 
languages.  Pronouncing  the  French  form  of  the  word  after  the 
analogy  of  English  spelling  we  have  “  Jayqueze,”  a  name  often 
heard  in  Northern  New  England.  But  spelling  it  as  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  French,  we  have  our  new  name,  “Jock.” 

III.  The  origin  of  the  names  of  places  opens  up  an  almost 
inexhaustible  subject,  but  there  is  space  to  present  only  a  few 
interesting  facts.  We  find  here  the  same  rule  to  hold  as  before; 
ancient  names  were  invented  and  have  a  meaning,  while  modem 
names  are  largely  borrowed.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  town  names  of  New  England  and  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  as  they  are  so  often  the  same,  let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  map  of  England.  We  feel  as  we 
study  it,  that  we  are  going  back  to  our  old  ancestral  home  ;  we 
realize  how  strong  and  manifold  are  the  bonds,  not  only  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  but  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  locality  that  binds  us  to  the  birth  place  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  we  feel  that  in  spite  of  over  a  century  of  independent 
life,  old  England  is  our  mother  still. 

As  we  glance  along  the  sea  coast  we  find  many  towns  ending 
in  “mouth”:  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Tynmouth,  Weymouth, 
Yarmouth,  Portsmouth.  They  are  all  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  hence  their  names.  Dartmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dart,  Yarmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  and  so  on.  Here  is  the 
town  of  Dover,  from  which  they  generally  cross  into  France;  and 
sure  enough  the  word  means  ferrying  place.  •  Dotted  over  the 
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land  at  strategic  points  are  a  number  of  noble  towns  ending  in 
“  caster  ”  or  “  cester  ”  as  Chester,  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Rochester,  Winchester.  In  these  words  we  find  the 
Latin  castra.  meaning  camp.  These  towns  are  the  old  fortresses 
which  the  Romans  built  when  they  subdued  the  land  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Caesars.  We  find  many  words  ending. in  “ford,” 
villages  that  have  grown  up  where  the  great  highways  crossed  the 
rivers,  carrying  us  back  to  the  days  when  bridges  were  scarce  and 
the  streams  were  forded.  Bradford  is  the  broad  ford ;  Oxford 
the  ford,  not  for  oxen,  but  of  the  river  Ouse  ;  Hartford  the  ford 
of  the  hart.  So  Thetford,  Strafford,  Wallingford.  Many  names 
end  in  “ ham,”  another  form  of  “home.”  Waltham  is  home  in 
the  woods ;  Shoreham,  home  on  the  sea  shore.  Similar  names  are  : 
Windham,  Rockingham.  The  suffix  “ton”  is  very  frequent,  a- 
shortened  form  of  “  town.”  Milton  is  a  town  having  a  mill ; 
Norton  is  north  town  ;  Sutton,  south  town  ;  Weston,  West  town; 
Kingston,  the  King’s  town ;  Castleton,  the  town  about  the  castle ; 
Morton,  the  town  on' the  moor.  The  suffix  “  ley  ”  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  the  old  word  for  “  meadow.”  Kingsley  is  the  “  King’s 
meadow”;  Beverley  is  “beaver-meadow”;  Berkeley  is  “field  of 
birches.”  They  are  mostly  small  rural  towns.  We  find  a  host 
of  towns  ending  in  “  by,”  such  as  Danby,  Derby,  Grandby ;  but 
they  are  confined  to  the  north  and  east  of  England.  This  is 
explained  when  we  find  that  the  suffix  is  Danish  and  that  this  is 
the  part  of  the  island  where  the  Danes  chiefly  settled.  Thus  the 
names  of  places,  counties,  rivers  in  England  are  all  so  many  his¬ 
toric  monuments  which  bear  witness  to  interesting  facts  in  her 
past. 

At  first  the  names  of  towns  in  our  own  country  were  largely 
borrowed  from  the  old  country.  The  early  settlers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  dearly  attached  to  their  native  land.  Love  of  home 
runs  in  the  English  blood.  They  were  driven  away  by  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  kings  and  bishops  but  they  proudly  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  places  where  they  had  been  born  and  reared.  They  sought 
here  to  build  up  a  New  England,  and  so  they  naturally  conferred 
upon  their  settlements  the  dear  names  of  their  former  homes. 
Then,  too,  they  were  an  unimaginative  people,  destitute  of  that 
poetic  play  of  the  fancy,  requisite  in  the  invention  of  appropriate 
names,  in  this  respect  differing  remarkably  from  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards.  Accordingly  if  we  take  a  map  of  Connecticut  or 
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of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  vve  shall  find  that  the  names  of  most 
of  the  towns  and  counties  are  identical  with  those  of  England. 
Afterwards  when  these  States  became  populous  and  the  old  hives 
swarmed  from  time  to  time,  the  emigrants  carried  with  them  into 
the  newer  settlements  the  same  old  names,  which  are  thus 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  various  states  of  the  West. 

But  the  Puritan  settlers  had  another  source  of  names.  There 
was  another  country  almost  as  dear  to  them  as  England  —  the 
Holy  Land,  of  which  they  knew  so  much  from  their  familiar 
study  of  the  Bible.  Salem,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  peace,  was 
given  to  a  town  in  Massachusetts  because  a  quarrel  between  the 
new  comers  was  there  peacefully  settled.  But  we  have  also 
Hebron,  Bethel,  Sharon,  Eden,  Jericho,  Mount  Tabor  and  such 
uncouth  names  as  Rehoboth  and  Bozrah.  These  names  have  been 
used  over  and  over  again  until  now  there  are  in  the  United  States 
according  to  Lippincott' s  Q-azetteer  twenty-six  Bethels,  twenty-six 
Sharons  and  more  Salems  than  I  had  time  to  count. 

At  a  latter  period  it  became  customary,  especially  outside  of 
New  England,  to  give  classical  names  to  towms.  As  a  result  we 
have  in  the  United  States  thirty-six  Troys,  twenty-three  Spartas, 
twenty-two  by  the  name  of  Athens,  fifteen  Carthages,  thirteen 
Romes. 

Many  towns  have  been  named  in  honor  of  distinguished  men. 
This  is  not  often  the  case  in  England.  There  as  we  have  seen, 
the  person  gets  his  name  from  a  town  ;  here  on  the  contrary  the 
town  gets  its  name  from  a  person.  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was 
named  after  King  James  I ;  Charlestown  was  named  after  King 
Charles  I  ;  Annapolis  after  Queen  Anne ;  Pittsburgh  and  Pitts- 
ford,  after  the  great  prime  minister,  William  Pitt.  Johnson  and 
Milton  have  also  been  frequently  remembered.  But  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  Americans  has  led  them  to  bestow  these  honors  most  lav¬ 
ishly  upon  their  o\vn  great  men.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  had 
at  one  time  133  towns  named  after  Washington.  I  count  in  Lip- 
pin(M)tt's  Gazetteer  91  towns  and  villages  named  after  Franklin,  and 
twenty  counties.  We  have  twenty-six  Adamses,  seventeen  Web- 
sters,  not  to  mention  our  Madisons  and  Jeft'ersons  and  Fultons 
and  Greeleys. 

We  have  moreover  a  few  descriptive  or  significant  names.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  a  good  example.  Underhill,  a  town  lying  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  betrays  a  vestige  of  the  lost  power  of  invent- 
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ing  names.  Philadelphia,  meaning  “  brotherly  love,”  is  a  name  of 
an  old  Greek  city  revived  by  the  Quakers.  The  meaning  of  Con¬ 
cord  becomes  plain  when  we  pronounce  it  Conc6rd.  Providence, 
R.  I.  was  named  by  Roger  Williams  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
providential  care  which  followed  his  wanderings  when  he  fled  in 
the  winter  from  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.  We  have  shown 
more  tact  in  forming  names  by  the  help  of  derivative  endings, 
such  as  “field,”  “burgh,”  “  ville.”  The  people  of  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  along  the  flat  lands  of  the  Connecticut  had  a  special 
fancy  for  names  ending  in  “  field,”  such  as  Greenfield,  Springfield, 

,  Deerfield,  Northfield,  Westfield,  Middlefield  and  six  others  lying 
within  fifty  miles  of  each  other.  Some  of  these  names,  however, 
occur  in  England.  A  desire  to  immortalize  the  family  name  has 
given  us  Plattsburgh,  Ogdensburgh,  Ferrisburgh,  after  the  Platt, 
the  Ogden  and  the  Ferris  families  who  settled  these  several 
towns. 

The  names  of  natural  objects,  —  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains, 
demand  a  brief  notice.  Here  the  original  names  are  likely  to  be 
retained.  In  England  most  of  the  rivers  still  keep  the  old  names 
given  by  the  Ancient  Britons  over  two  thousand  years  ago.  So 
in  this  country  many  still  have  the  old  Indian  names.  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  the  Indian  for  “long  river”;  Ohio  means  “beautiful”; 
Missouri,  “  muddy  ”;  Mississippi,  “  great  and  long.”  Among  lakes 
Michigan  means  “great  water”;  Erie,  “wild  cat.”  Among 
mountains  Katahdin  is  “  highest  point  ” ;  Kearsarge,  “  high  place  ” ; 
Wachusett,  “the  mountain.”  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  more  of  these  names  were  not  retained,  at  least  in  the 
East,  for  the  Western  people  have  done  far  better  in  this  respect. 
However  odd  these  Indian  names  may  sound  to  strangers,  they 
are  certainly  euphonious  when  once  learned,  they  have  the  claim 
of  priority,  they  carry  with  them  the  aroma  of  the  primeval  for¬ 
est.  How  vastly  superior  to  such  homely  names  as  Snake  Mt., 
Hog’s  Back,  Potato  Hill,  Poke-a-moonshine. 

Vermonters  have  done  well  in  restoring  the  Indian  name  .Wi¬ 
nooski  to  one  of  their  largest  rivers,  in  place  of  its  translation 
Onion,  which  at  one  time  was  in  use.  Would  not  New  Yorkers 
do  well  to  recall  as  the  name  of  their  highest  mountain,  now 
known  as  Marcy,  the  ancient  Indian  name  Tahawas,  “  the  cloud- 
splitter?” 

Still  there  are  some  good  names  of  mountains  and  rivers,  that 
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are  not  aboriginal.  We  have  three  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut 
known  severally  as  the  White,  Black  and  Green  rivers ;  not  from 
the  real  color  of  the  water,  for  they  are  all  pure  mountain  streams, 
but  from  the  apparent  colors  produced  by  the  rocks  or  the  soil  of 
their  beds.  So  too  we  have  the  White  mountains  and  the  Green 
mountains :  in  the  former  case  because  their  granite  summits  are 
usually  bare,  and  look  white  in  the  distance  :  in  the  latter  case 
because  a  soft,  micaceous  rock  permits  the  growth  of  forests  in 
most  cases  to  their  very  tops.  Mt.  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
was  so  named  by  Champlain,  because  its  bare  or  desert  summit 
was  its  most  marked  feature  as  seen  from  the  ocean. 

As  a  closing  illustration  I  would  call  up  the  singularly  appro¬ 
priate  name  given  by  the  early  Spanish  discoverers  to  that  won¬ 
derful  range  of  mountains  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  California.  Whoever  on  a  clear  day  has  seen  from  the 
broad  plains  on  either  side  of  this  range  its  innumerable  lofty 
peaks  in  their  winter  robe  of  white,  must  have  admired  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  one  who  first  called  them  the  Sierra  Nevada,  “  the 
snowy  saw-teeth.”  • 


THE  MAN  OF  SORROWS. 

HELEN  CARV  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

His  eyes  are  dark  with  unshed  tears 
Yet  full  of  some  hope’s  flooding  light, 

As  the  full  radiance  of  the  moon 
Pierces  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  crown  of  thorns  is  on  his  brow ; 

He  heeds  it  not;  but  sees  above 
The  spirit  of  immortal  man 
Safe  in  the  fold  of  love. 

A  man  of  sorrows !  many  a  soul 

Feels  those  same  thorns,  knows  those  same  tears, 

Till  vision  of  his  life  redeemed 

Brightens  beyond  the  years. 
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PROMOTIONS,  ACCELERATED  AND  RETARDED. 

8UPT.  WM.  D.  PARKINSON,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

The  passage  of  an  individual  from  the  stage  of  life  at  which 
he  fii-st  enters  the  public  school  to  that  at  which  he  finally 
leaves  it  is  a  transition  marvelous,  swift,  and  impressive.  To  so 
adjust  his  progress  through  the  grades  as  to  conform  to  this  won¬ 
derful  development  is  an  undertaking  as  difficult  and  complex  as 
to  make  the  letter  conform  to  the  spirit. 

That  this  adjustment  has  not  been  perfectly  made  goes  without 
saying.  That  it  ever  will  be  made  perfectly  is  not  probable. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  individual 
and  the  claims  of  society  displays  itself  here.  The  pendulum 
swings  now  to  the  side  of  individualism,  now  to  the  side  of  social¬ 
ism.  The  danger  is  that  when  it  swings  either  way  it  will  be 
forgotten  that  the  interests  of  individual  and  mass  are  not  merely 
entangled  in  mechanical  complexity,  but  are  linked  in  ways  more 
subtle.  Thus,  when  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  system  was  to  develop  the  individual ;  and 
when  attention  has  been  recalled  to  the  individual,  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  not  only  is  the  individual  to  be  educated  as  a  social 
being  but  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed  plays  an  essential  part 
in  his  education.  First,  the  mass  manoeuvre  has  been  made  the 
whole  aim,  and  again,  the  mass  has  been  dealt  with  as  wholly  an 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  the  individual,  its  effects  to  be  minim¬ 
ized  as  a  necessary  evil.  Fortunately,  neitlier  the  mass  nor  the 
individual  ever  consent  to  be  quite  eliminated. 

The  primary  tendency  of  the  graded  system  is  to  advance  all 
pupils  alike.  This  constitutes  a  kind  of  inertia.  But  there  are 
certain  accelerating  and  certain  retarding  forces  which  act  upon 
the  individual.  The  accelerating  forces  have  operated  mainly 
through  fond  parents  and  fond  teachers,  and  have  been  accentu¬ 
ated  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  part  played  by  the  branches  of 
study  in  the  child’s  education,  leading  to  a  belief  that  advance¬ 
ment  through  the  grades  was  identical  with  advancement  toward 
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the  ultimate  end  of  education.  The  retarding  forces  have  acted 
through  ambitious  teachers  and  school  officials.  They  have  some¬ 
times  been  prompted  by  a  false  conception  of  thoroughness  as 
bearing  on  elementary  education,  which  has  led  to  the  application 
to  children  of  the  same  tests  and  logical  standards  by  which  adult 
students  are  guaged,  all  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  “  raise  the 
standards.  ” 

At  some  times,  and  in  some  places  the  retarding  forces  have 
prevailed,  at  other  times  and  places  the  accelerating  forces. 

The  teacher’s  self-interest  has  fallen  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  varying  with  the  popular  notion  and  the  view  point  of 
the  school  officials.  There  can  be  no  question  that  just  now  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  away  toward  acceleration.  School  systems 
are  fairly  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  devotion  to  the  bright 
pupil  and  haste  to  devise  means  to  shorten  his  path  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  professional  school.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  swing. 
I  am  even  willing  to  grant  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  as 
large  a  significance  in  the  economy  of  race  education  as  has  the 
alternation  of  seasons  in  the  physical  economy.  But  I  do  not 
need  to  add  impetus  to  the  swing,  however  little  I  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  obstruct  it.  . 

The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  a  certain 
value  to  be  derived  from  that  inertia  above  alluded  to,  which 
tends  to  give  stability  to  the  pupil’s  position  as  towards  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  \vaif  upon  that  typical  society 
which  we  call  school.  The  tendency  to  keep  pupils  in  mass  has 
a  deeper  meaning  than  the  mere  convenience  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  unerringly  right  or  just, 
but  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  safeguard,  just  as  in  public  affairs 
while  the  individual  is  often  clearer  sighted  than  the  mass  we 
consider  a  concensus  of  opinion  safer  in  the  long  run.  That  all 
persons  do  not  think  alike  only  makes  it  the  more  important  that 
each  should  learn  to  concede  something  to  the  other’s  thinking. 

Independent  thought  is  indispensible  to  the  spirit  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  that  is  not  true  independence  of  thought  which  ignores 
the  views  of  others,  even  though  they  are  less  favored  in  point  of 
culture  or  natural  gifts.  So  in  the  school  system  the  individual¬ 
ism  which  disregards  the  community  of  interests  is  unfavorable 
to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

Certainly  there  should  be  elasticity  permitting  both  acceleration 
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and  retardation  (perhaps  with  equal  frequency),  but  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  safety  is  with  the  mass,  and  I  venture  the  proposition 
that  mere  brightness  and  quickness  of  apprehension  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  sound  basis  for  acceleration  nor  mere  dullness  for  retard¬ 
ation.  If  courses  of  study  have  any  intelligent  basis  it  is  not  that 
the  studies  move  in  logical  procession,  but  rather  that  they  are 
arranged  in  order  of  development  and  maturity  of  mind. 

The  objection  sometimes  raised  to  “skipping”  certain  steps,  is 
not  the  most  serious  one.  It  is  probable  that  few  children  feel 
the  loss  of  those  logical  steps  which  we  consider  so  important. 
They  do  not  always  take  them  when  we  think  they  do,  and  it  is 
possible  we  might  take  greater  advantage  than  we  do  of  this 
ability  of  the  child  to  skip  and  close  the  gap  after  him.  But  to 
say  that  the  pupil  of  quick  mind  should  speed  on  from  work 
adapted  to  those  of  his  age  to  that  designed  for  more  mature 
minds,  and  to  association  with  such  minds,  implies  a  belief  that 
quick  wits  are  more  mature  than  slow  ones.  This  is  a  fallacy. 
It  is  often  true  that  the  slower  pupil,  even  the  duller,  is  as  mature 
as  the  brighter  and  quicker.  It  is  even  probable  that  one  reason 
why  the  dull  fellow  often  distances  his  quicker  mate  in  after  life 
is  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  no  faster  in  school  than  he  grew. 

But  it  will  be  answered,  and  percentages  will  be  adduced  to 
prove  it,  that  the  bright  pupils  acquit  themselves  well  on  the 
advanced  .work.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  same  false  standards 
which  make  it  so  difficult  to  reason  with  the  ambitious  parent. 

Man  does  not  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither  is  education  to 
be  measured  by  percentages.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bright 
pupil  will  remain  a  bright  pupil,  even  after  exceptional  promotion, 
just  as  the  dull  one  will  remain  dull  after  being  dropped.  The 
fact  proves  nothing  in  either  case.  Given  a  pupil  who  has  gained 
special  advancement  by  very  reason  of  his  ability  to  take  high 
rank,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  still  make  a  good  showing  in 
that  respect  as  compared  with  those  whose  brilliancy  in  the  same 
particular  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  them  ahead  of  him. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  maintain  a  good  rank  upon  a 
certain  study  while  failing  to  derive  from  it  those  lasting  benefits 
which  constitute  the  real  aim  of  the  study  and  which  at  a  later 
stage  he  might  derive.  The  real  question  is  not  can  he  hold  rank 
as  compared  with  others,  but  has  he  lost  anything  himself. 

Has  the  removal  from  his  bearings  among  mates  of  his  own 
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degree  of  maturity,  the  mates  whom  Dr.  Harris  finds  to  be  so 
large  a  factor  in  his  education,  tended  to  unsettle  in  any  degree 
his  adjustment  to  society  and  his  means  of  forming  judgments  ? 
Suppose  he  even  outshines  his  new  associates  in  those  results 
which  make  for  percentages,  will  he  be  able  to  appropriate  out  of 
the  studies  those  permanent  results  which  come  of  appropriate 
exercise  ?  Has  the  lesson  of  his  promotion  been  a  true  one,  and 
will  it  be  borne  out  by  his  future  experience  ?  Will  promotion 
come  to  him  from  the  same  causes  outside  of  school,  or  will  he  be 
overtaken  again  by  his  distanced  mates  when  they  get  out  of 
school  ? 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  thought  that  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  bright  men  who  have  ultimately  fulfilled  their  early  promise 
have  floundered  during  their  first  years  after  leaving  the  school 
precisely  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  they  had  lost  their 
footing  while  in  school  and  had  to  recover  it.  Observe  how  many 
successful  men  are  successful  in  a  different  profession  from  the 
one  which  they  entered  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  The  time 
their  slower  mates  spent  at  school  they  spent  upon  some  pursuit 
for  which  they  found  themselves  unsuited. 

The  school  should  be  a  type  of  the  world.  There  are  inequali¬ 
ties  in  both.  It  is  important  that  those  in  the  one  give  a  just 
estimate  of  those  in  the  other.  The  bright,  observant  man  may 
travel  abroad  on  the  same  trip  as  his  shorter-sighted  companion. 
Because  he  sees  better  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  travel 
fastfcr.  The  quick  scholar  may  keep  pace  with  the  dull  one  as  to 
school  lessons  without  danger  that  his  mental  activity  will  be 
limited  to  that  of  the  other,  or  that  the  two  will  appropriate  an 
identical  education  out  of  their  common  surroundings. 

The  lesson  of  patience  may  be  as  needful  to  the  one  as  the  les¬ 
son  of  intensity  to  the  other.  Not  only  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
learn  much  more  from  the  same  book  lesson,  but  it  is  essential  to 
his  well-being  that  he  become  adjusted  to  those  who  differ  from 
him  intellectually,  and  tliis  will  go  as  far  as  his  studies  toward 
fitting  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  social  body.  To  enable  the 
child  to  get  ids  bearings  as  towards  other  people,  to  be  able  to 
understand  them  and  to  make  them  understand  him,  is  one  of  the 
important  missions  of  the  public  school.  With  this  in  view  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  pupil  ought  to  be  classed  with  those  of  an  age  above 
that  in  which  he  finds  his  companionships,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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intellectual  accomplishments  would  not  suffer  if  such  a  principle 
were  to  govern.  The  relationships  which  he  realizes  in  class  may 
well  be  tempered  by  touching  the  same  individuals  outside  the 
school-room.  If  a  person  possesses  qualities  of  leadership  it  is 
essential  to  the  right  development  of  those  qualities  that  they  be 
exercised,  rather  than  that  at  their  first  display  they  be  treated  as 
a  passport  to  a  different  field  of  operations.  To  make  them  such 
a  passport  gives  a  false  conception  of  the  workings  of  society, 
while  the  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  true  conception 
of  those  workings. 

I  have  used  leadership  only  as  an  illustration.  It  is  equally 
important  that  those  who  are  not  to  be  leaders  discover  their 
lesser  sphere  of  influence,  and  learn  to]assert  themselves  as  factors 
in  society.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  education  is  the 
locating  of  himself.  He  must  find  out  what  he  himself  is  as  well 
as  what  those  about  him  are.  He  locates  himself  by  comparison 
with  others,  and  he  must  have  sufficiently  fixed  relations  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  get  his  bearings.  In  order  to  become  a  thoroughly 
sane  man  he  must  have  a  measurably  stable  background.  He 
must  see  through  the  eyes  of  those  whose  wits  are  not  like  his 
own,  must  recognize  merit  in  their  views  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
so  apply  the  corrective  equation  to  his  own.  He  should  guage 
his  success  not  only  by  the  rating  given  him  by  his  teacher,  but 
by  the  weight  given  him  by  his  fellows.  How  difficult  it  is  to  get 
these  bearings  when  one  is  frequently  shifted  from  one  set  of  sur¬ 
roundings  to  another  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  The  con¬ 
servatism  of  movement  which  the  mechanical  clumsiness  of  the 
graded  system  imposes  is  therefore  in  some  degree  a  safeguard 
against  that  eccentricity  certain  to  be  developed  in  extreme  indi¬ 
vidualism,  even  of  the  ideal  type  of  the  Emile. 

The  teacher,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  mooring.  While  there 
would  doubtless  be  danger  in  exposing  a  pupil  to  the  influence  of 
a  single  teacher  throughout  his  school  course,  and  there  is  wis¬ 
dom  in  balancing  the  influence  of  one  with  the  different  influence 
of  another,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  change  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  each  pupil  should  not  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 
No  one  questions  the  distinct  loss  to  a  class  at  every  change  of 
teachers.  This  loss  is  sometimes  more  than  compensated  by  gain 
of  one  kind  or  another,  but  the  loss  is  notable,  and  if  too  often 
repeated  cannot  be  compensated.  To  my  mind,  the  romance  that 
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hung  about  the  little  red  school-house  faded  when  the  permanent 
teacher  left  it. 

That  provision  should  be  made  in  the  scheme  of  promotion  for 
exceptional  cases,  and  for  more  than  one  rate  of  speed  for  the 
regular  classes,  is  not  questioned.  My  point  is  that  that  scheme 
is  best  which  involves  fewest  disruptions  of  classes,  fewest  changes 
of  teachers ;  which  takes  greatest  account  of  the  maturity  of 
pupils  and  least  account  of  mere  brightness  or  dullness ;  which, 
indeed,  provides  for  the  bright  mind  lateral  expansion  rather  than 
longitudinal  extension.  It  is  the  right  of  every  class  to  have 
scholars  that  excel,  and  the  right  of  certain  pupils  to  be  excellent 
scholars.  These  rights  should  not  be  lightly  put  in  jeopardy.  A 
safety  valve  is  needed,  but  it  should  not  be  so  lightly  weighted 
as  to  blow  off  steam  before  the  pressure  is  fairly  up. 


JEFFERSON  AND  WASHINGTON  ON  NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

CHARLES  D.  NASON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“TTTHEN,  in  1806,  Napoleon  had  humiliated  Prussia,  that  gov- 
VV  ernment  resolved  to  regain  its  position  by  quickening 
the  intellect  and  awakening  the  patriotic  feelings  of  her  people 
through  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  thorough  public  educa¬ 
tion.  There  followed  a  period  of  feverish  educational  activity. 
The  result  of  this  policy  was  seen  at  Waterloo,  and  later,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1870,  at  Sedan  when  Napoleon  III.  and  90,000  French  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Prussians  and  France  lost  the  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  which  she  had  held  for  two  hundred  years.  Von  Moltke 
said :  “  The  schoolmaster  has  won  our  battles.” 

On  the  founding  of  the  new  Republic  in  1871,  France,  in  turn, 
placed  her  trust  in  a  system  of  public  education  as  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  of  her  liberties  and  at  the  present  day  Germany  and  France 
are  vieing  with  each  other  in  establishing  schools  of  all  grades. 
Thus  does  history  repeat  itself. 

A  similar  experience,  however,  had  already  been  gone  through 
here  in  America ;  in  the  long  struggle  with  England,  the  colonies 
had  lost  heavily  not  only  in  men  but  in  ruined  industries. 
Although  free  from  the  mother  country,  they  were  menaced  with 
all  the  perils  of  internal  dissention  and  strife.  As  soon  as  the 
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immediate  danger  period  was  over,  the  constitution  adopted,  and 
Washington  President  of  the  United  States,  the  attention  of  the 
greater  leadei-s  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  public  school  system. 

In  this  movement,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  graduate  of  William  and 
.Mary  College  and  a  man  cultured  by  European  travel  and  diplom¬ 
atic  intercourse,  was  the  leader.  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  advanced 
views  on  most  subjects  and  he  had  early  become  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  With  him  “  Liberty  ”  became  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  The  spirit  that  his  conjuring  raised  was  expressed 
in  the  Educational  Bill  of  1779,  the  Act  Establishing  Religious 
Freedom  which  passed  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1786  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  a  Republic,  he  considered  that 
civil  liberty  and  culture  were  interdependent.  Unless  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  to  elect  the  chief  magistrate  are  well 
enough  educated  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  great  national 
questions  clear-headed  logic  unhampered  by  party  prejudice  or 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers,  the  country  would  be  doomed  to 
an  early  disintegration.  Unless  the  common  people  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  results  of  the  sciences  other  than  politics,  the  latest 
results  of  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture,  astronomy,  etc.,  the 
industries  of  a  new  country  must  languish  and  a  separated  and 
ignorant  people  become  the  prey  of  demagogues  and  adventurers. 

So  thoroughly  was  Jefferson  imbued  with  this  idea  of  freedom 
that  in  the  university  which  he  founded  at  Charlotteville,  long 
before  the  modern  discussion  of  college  electives,  the  student  was 
given  his  choice  of  studies  and  yet  Jefferson  considered  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  a  “  solid  basis  for  most  and  an  ornament  to 
all  sciences.”  Thus  we  see  that  “  Freedom,”  “  Liberty  ”  were  not 
empty  words  with  Jefferson.  He  has  frequently  been  criticised 
because  of  his  inconsistencies,  and  rightly  so  ;  in  this  discussion 
it  must  become  a  matter  for  wonder  that  Jefferson,  the  stanch 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  states  and  ever  looking 
with  a  jealous  eye  at  any  tendency  towards  centralization,  should, 
nevertheless,  be  an  advocate  of  a  great  national  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  embracing  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  whole 
country,  culminating  in  a  National  University  located  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  city. 

In  1781,  Jefferson  wrote  a  little  book  entitled  “Notes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  ”  which  contains  an  account  of  education  in  that  state.  Jef- 
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ferson  sent  a  copy  of  this  book  to  his  correspondent,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  of 
the  educational  results  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Humboldt  (the  brother  of  Alexander)  had  been  called  by  the 
Prussian  government  as  its  first  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  read  Jefferson’s  book  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  it.  Here 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  great  influence  which  Jefferson  has  had 
in  the  German  educational  system.  This  little  leven  has  levened 
the  whole  lump.  His  later  ideas  on  education  ’  were  doubtless 
largely  brought  from  the  French  and  Italian  universities  but  the 
little  book  of  “  Notes,”  containing  his  educational  bill  of  1779, 
voiced  his  own  thoughts  and  has  had  a  greater  influence  than  his 
later  work.  The  passage  which  the  Prussian  minister  found  so 
significant  is  long  but  I  will  quote  it  in  part :  — 

“This  bill  proposes  to  layoff  every  county  into  small  districts  of 
five  or  six  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and  iu  each  of  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor 
to  be  supported  by  the  hundred  and  every  person  in  it  entitled  to  send 
their  children  three  years  gratis,  and  so  much  longer  as  they  please, 
paying  for  it.  These  schools  to  be  under  a  visitor  who  is  annually  to 
choose  the  boy,  of  best  genius  in  the  schools,  of  those  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  education,  and  to  send  him  forward 
to  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin 
geography  and  -'the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of  the 
boys  thus  sent  in  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  schools 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole  selected,  and  con¬ 
tinued  six  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  twenty  of 
the  best  geniuses  will  be  raked  from  the  rubbish  annually,  and  be 
instructed  at  the  public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar  schools  go.  At 
the  end  of  six  years  instruction,  one-half  are  to  be  discontiaued  (from 
among  whom  the  grammar  schools  w  ill  probably  be  supplied  with  future 
masters)  ;  and  the  other  half  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  superiority 
of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to  be  sent  and  continued  three  years 
in  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  they  shall  choose,  at  William  and  Mary 

College . The  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education 

would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  state  reading,  writing  and 
common  arithmetic :  turning  out  ten  annually  of  superior  genius,  well 
taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography  and  the  higher  branches  of  arithme¬ 
tic;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  still  superior  parts,  who,  to 
those  branches  of  learning,  shall  have  added  such  of  the  sciences  as 
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their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to ;  the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  people  convenient  schools  at  which  their  children  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  their  own  expense.  The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to 
provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  .  .  . 
The  first  stage  of  this  education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundreds 
wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their  instruction,  the 

principle  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here . Those 

whom  either  the  .wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  state 
shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar 
schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be  instructed  in  the 

languages . The  memory  is  then  most  susceptible  and  tenacious 

of  impressions,  and  the  learning  of  languages  being  chiefly  a  work  of 

memory,  it  seems  precisely  fitted  to  the  powers  of  this  period . 

As  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  sent  on 
from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  university  which  coustitues  our  third 
and  last  stage,  there  to  study  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to 
their  views.  By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of 
the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  we  hope  to 
avail  the  state  of  those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally  among 
the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if  not  sought  for 
and  cultivated.  But  of  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safe,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  purpose 
the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where  they  will  receive  their  whole  educa¬ 
tion  is  proposed  ....  to  be  chiefly  historical.  History  by  apprising 
them  of  the  past  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail 
them  of  the  experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify 
them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men.” —  Notes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jefferson,  9th  edition,  Boston,  1802. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Americans  had  been  helped  by 
France.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  influence  of  France 
upon  American  social  and  political  thought  became  very  great ; 
Jefferson,  too,  was  no  lover  of  the  English  but  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  French  ideas.  That  this  influence  was  potent  in 
educational  affairs  is  seen  in  the  attempted  establishment  at  Rich¬ 
mond  of  an  initiation  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  with  branch  academies  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  These  institutions  were  to  be  affiliated  with  similar  acade¬ 
mies  in  London,  Paris  and  Brussels.  The  author  of  this  brilliant 
scheme  was  Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  a  young  French- 
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man  who  came  over  to  help  in  the  Revolution.  In  July,  1786, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Richmond  building  was  laid  and  one  pro¬ 
fessor  appointed  but  the  institution  was  destined  to  be  but  short 
lived.  The  first  enthusiasm  for  the  connection  of  French  and 
American  intellectual  interests  soon  passed  away  and  financial  aid 
was  withdrawn.  It  is  well  for  Americans  that  the  scheme  was 
not  successful.  American  schools,  particularly  in  the  South, 
would  otherwise  have  become  wedded  to  the  French  system  which 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  Teutonic  spirit  to  be  best  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  people. 

The  influence  of  French  thought  on  America  did  not  cease, 
however.  Jefferson  had  been  a  supporter  of  Quesnay’s  plan  and 
when  it  was  finally  given  up  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  planning  a  University  for  his  state.  Before  his  residence  in 
France,  his  plan  had  been  simply  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  alma 
mater.,  William  and  Mary  College,  now,  however,  he  cherished 
more  cosmopolitan  ideas.  In  its  final  form,  the  Univei'sity  of 
Virginia  was  the  result  of  later  French  influence.  When,  in 
1808,  Napoleon  remodelled  education  in  France  in  accordance 
with  his  views  coiXjerning  the  centralization  of  all  power  in  him¬ 
self,  he  established  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  the  Imperial  University  was  embraced  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  of  France  from  the  primary  school  to  the  .diversity 
at  Paris.  The  faculty  of  the  university  was  divided  up  into 
schools,  the  head  of  the  University  being  simply  the  mediator 
between  the  various  schools.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Jefferson 
in  his  University  at  Charlotteville. 

So  strong  a  hold  had  France  upon  Jefferson  that  when  in  1794 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Geneva  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  position  under  the  French  government,  he  wrote  to  several 
of  his  friends  in  the  faculty  urging  them  to  transplant  the  Geneva 
University  bodily  to  American  soil.  F'or  a  time  it  looked  very 
much  as  if  he  would  be  successful  in  his  pleading.  Jefferson 
appealed  to  Washington  for  aid  but  that  clear-headed  statesman 
saw  the  danger  of  having  so  large  a  body  of  foreigners  with  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  characteristics  in  so  important  a  position.  Moreover, 
if  we  were  to  have  foreigners,  Washington  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  get  them  from  different  countries  in  order  that  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  influence  might  be  less  and  that  we  might  profit  by  their 
broader  experience.  True,  the  teachers  for  a  great  University 
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could  not  be  had  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  to  be  sure, 
Americans  could  not  at  that  time  be  accused  of  being  Angloman¬ 
iacs,  yet  Washington  saw  clearly  that  if  we  were  to  import  teach¬ 
ers,  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  bring  them  from  England  or 
Scotland  since  American  institutions  were  but  a  growth  of  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions.  It  was  surely  important  that  teachers  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  these  institutions  be  employed. 

This  plan  for  the  transplanting  of  the  University  of  Geneva 
was  the  origin  of  the  agitation  for  a  national  University.  The 
founding  of  a  national  University  was  advocated  by  such  men  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  had 
considerable  European  culture.  He  became  interested  in  Swiss 
education  and  went  to  Verdun  to  study  Pestalozzianism  which  he 
afterwards  tried  to  introduce  in  Virginia.  Cabell  was  a  great  aid 
to  Jefferson  in  all  his  educational  work.  In  his  sixth  annual 
message  to  Congress,  writing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  Washington,  Jefferson  says  :  “A  public  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are 
yet  necessary  to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  some  of  them  to 
its  preservation.” 

Before  taking  leave  of  Jefferson,  we  must  look  more  closely  at 
his  ideas  concerning  the  general  question  of  education.  He  orig¬ 
inated  many  reforms  in  education  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  carried  out.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting  system  and  thought  that  the  military  division  of  the 
southern  counties,  the  division  into  hundreds,  would  make  a  con¬ 
venient  unit  for  the  school  system.  The  plan  was  not  feasible  at 
that  time  because  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population,  so 
that  primary  schools  continued  to  be  of  very  irregular  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Jefferson  sought  in  his  early  school  reforms  to  introduce  histor¬ 
ical  reading  books.  Speaking  of  the  primary  schools,  he  says, 
“  the  books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  instructing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  make  them 
acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English  and  American  history.” 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  get  no 
farther  than  the  primary  school,  hence  the  importance  of  giving 
them,  as  early  as  possible,  a  certain  breadth  of  view.  This  could 
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best  be  done,  in  Jefferson’s  mind,  by  giving  them  a  conception  of 
the  value  of  liberty  and  an  intelligent  basis  for  their  patriotism. 
Language,  as  such,  seemed  of  small  value  to  him  :  he  considered 
it  merely  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  grammar  schools,  afterwards  called 
colleges,  three  to  five  counties  were  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
order  that  the  schools  might  be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  make  the 
enterprise  profitable  as  a  financial  undertaking.  A  fundamental 
error  in  the  whole  educational  work  of  Jefferson  was  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  his  system  of  schools  because  they  were  intended 
for  two  classes  of  pupils  —  those  who  paid  and  those  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  despite  their  poverty  because  they  were  considered 
of  superior  genius.  This  one  defect  was  enough  to  blight  any 
system  of  public  education.  In  the  primary  school,  Jefferson 
thought  the  state  might  occasionally  have  to  make  up  the  defici¬ 
ency  but  in  the  grammar  schools  he  hoped  that  the  tuitions  of  the 
rich  students  would  keep  up  the  school  without  state  aid. 

Another  reform  which  Jefferson  inaugurated  was  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  university  idea  with  the  existence  of  professional 
schools.  In  a  letter  to  Peter  Carr,  Sept.  7,  1814,  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  professional  schools  “  in  which  each  science 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained.”  “  To 
these  professional  schools  will  come,”  he  says,  “  the  lawyer,  .  .  . 
the  ecclesiastic,  .  .  .  the  physician,  ...  the  military  man  .  .  .  . 
the  agricultor,  .  .  .  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the  pleasure 
gardener,  painter  and  musician  ...”  Besides  these  professional 
schools,  in  this  same  letter,  Jefferson  advocates  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools.  Military  drill  was  to  be  compulsory  in  these 
schools. 

In  taking  leave  of  Jefferson,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  sum  up 
in  his  own  words  his  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  instruction.  He 
defined  the  objects  of  primary  education  to  be  as  follow :  — 

(1)  “  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the 
transaction  of  his  own  business  ; 

(2)  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and 
preserve  his  ideas,  his  contracts  and  accounts,  in  writing ; 

(3)  To  improve  by  reading  his  morals  and  faculties  : 

(4)  To  understand  his  duties  to  his.  neighbors  and  country, 
and  to  discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him 
by  either ; 
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(5)  To  know  his  rights ;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice 
those  he  delegates ;  and  to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence, 
with  candor  and  judgment ; 

(6)  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithful¬ 
ness  all  the  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed.” 

He  classified  the  objects  of  higher  education  as  follows  : 

(1)  “To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges,  on  whom 
public  prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend; 

(2)  To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed 
municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  legis¬ 
lation,  which,  banishing  all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual 
action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do  what  ever  does  not  violate  the  equal 
rights  of  another ; 

(3)  To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry  ; 

(4)  To  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge 
their  minds,  cultivate  their  morals  and  instill  into  them  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  virtue  and  order  ; 

(5)  To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  which  advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the 
subsistence  and  comforts  of  human  life  ; 

(6)  And,  generally,-  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and 
correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and 
of  happiness  within  themselves.”  Herbert  B.  Adams  :  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington,  1888,  pp. 
88,  89.j 

In  looking  back  at  the  early  history  of  our  government,  noth¬ 
ing  strikes  one  more  forcibly  than  the  high  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  political  forefathers.  In  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  it  is  said  that  forty-five  of  the' fifty-five  members  were 
men  of  college  training.  Of  the  minority,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  were  probably  men  whose  training  in  the  World-University 
equalled  or  surpassed  that  of  the  college-bred  statesmen.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  true  of  Washington.  His  education  had  been  merely 
of  common  school  grade  but  had  been  supplemented  by  consider¬ 
able  reading  and  study  of  the  ordinary  English  branches  and 
mathematics.  Washington  early  identified  himself  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  activity  of  his  state  and  in  1785  accepted  the  chancellor- 
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ship  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  His  duties  consisted 
chiefly  of  suggesting  and  approving  measures  in  the  college 
administration  and  in  the  providing  of  teachers  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cies.  Besides  this,  we  shall  see  in  his  will  how  he  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  orphans  of  Alexandria,  for  the  waning  for¬ 
tunes  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  afterwards  Washington  College, 
and  now  Washington  and  Lee’s  University.  But  his  chief  edu¬ 
cational  dream  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  National 
University  at  Washington. 

In  1794  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Edmund  Randolph  in  which  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  such  an  educational  centre  and  a 
year  later  he  offered  to  the  Commissionei's  of  the  Federal  District 
the  sum  of  $25,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
The  commissioners  seemed  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  any 
such  policy  of  centralization  and  his  offer  was  not  accepted.  In 
his  last  annual  message  Washington  again  urged  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
select  a  site  for  the  University,  in  University  square,  Avhere  the 
Naval  Observatory  now  stands.  In  addition,  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  military  school.  Nothing  came  of 
the  recommendation  so  far  as  the  National  University  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but,  in  1802,  the  Military  Academy  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress. 

In  Washington’s  will  we  have  the  only  connected  statement  of 
his  educational  work.  From  this  document  (Spark’s  Life  of 
Washington,  Boston,  1860,  pp.  546  ff)  I  quote  some  sentences ; 

“  Item.  ...  To  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  I  give  and 
bequeath,  in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars,  or  in  other  words,  twenty  of 
the  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  towards  the  support 
of  a  free  school,  established  at,  and  annexed  to,  the  said  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such 
poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with  their  own 
means,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  seminary, 
are  best  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  donation.  .  .  . 

Item.  ...  I  declare  that,  as  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious 
regret  to  me,  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before  their  minds  were 
formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of 
their  own;  contracting  too  frequently,  not  only  habits  of  dissipation 
and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government, 
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and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are 
rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a 
plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do 
away  local  attachments  and  state  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Ix)oking 
anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as 
this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate 
any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths 
of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good 
government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by 
associating  with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years, be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices 
and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when 
carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public 
mind,  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country. 
Under  these  impressions,  so  fully  dilated. 

Item.  ...  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company,  .  .  .  .  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
University,  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that  government 
should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it.  .  .  . 

Item.  .  ,  .  The  hundred  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  .lames  River 
Company,  I  have  given,  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  the  County  of  Rockbridge, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

This  last  bequest  now  yields  $3000  per  annum. 

From  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington,  I  think  we  can  see  the  peculiar  end  which  the  states¬ 
man  has  in  view  in  his  educational  work.  The  individual,  as 
such,  is  of  no  consequence  :  the  whole  educational  activity  of  the 
state  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  selfish  scholar,  plodding  along  in  his  library  or  lab¬ 
oratory,  is  of  consequence  only  in  so  far  as  his  results  conduce  to 
the  general  welfare.  Thus  Washington  wanted  a  central  Univer¬ 
sity  which,  by  bringing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
making  them  work  side  by  side  at  the  same  problems,  would  break 
down  the  prejudices  which  exist  between  different  sections  of  the 
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country.  Another  prominent  argument  was  that  the  withdrawal 
of  American  students  to  foreign  universities,  took  out. of  the 
country  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  ought  to  have  been 
spent  here.  The  item  of  first  importance  with  these  statesmen 
was  the  influence  of  teaching  upon  the  future  of  the  nation. 
Says  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  “In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.” 


NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

CHARLES  H.  HAMLIN.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

The  study  of  living  creatures  and  life  has  changed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  public  education.  It  is  commonly  said  that  teach' 
ing  is  now  by  the  laboratory  method,  which  is  only  a  roundabout 
way  to  say  that  more  and  more  we  find  what  is  alive  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  what  is  dead.  The  new  studies  have  done  much  good 
already  and  more  may  follow,  wherefore  it  is  worth  while  to  define 
their  tendency  in  order  to  pursue  them  more  sympathetically  and 
fruitfully. 

Let  the  study  of  botany  be  our  primary  example.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  he  was  the  best  botanist  who  had  culled  and  classified 
the  greatest  number  of  dried  specimens.  The  student  was  sent 
forth  to  raid  out  of  his  locality  all  the  different  growths  to  be 
found,  to  hunt  up  and  down  in  a  text-book,  until  by  the  number 
and  shape  of  leaves,  petals,  sepals,  stamens  and  pistils  he  could 
determine  the  species  of  the  plant,  then  to  press  these  precious 
specimens  under  weights,  and  finally  preserve  tliem  between 
sheets  of  paper.  The  student  who  could  gather  most,  and  espe¬ 
cially  he  who  could  find  what  had  not  been  discovered  in  that 
locality  before,  as  of  the  sharpest  eyes,  had  best  hope  of  employ¬ 
ment,  by  discerning  school  boards,  at  good  pay,  to  teach  a  school; 
or,  otherwise,  most  encouragement  to  undertake  a  professional 
career  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  was  a  time  when  a  love  for  all 
“green  things  growing”  was  supposed  to  be  best  expressed  by  the 
number  of  green  growing  things  rooted  up. 

A  cold  shadow  has  fallen  upon  all  this  fashion  of  love  for  out¬ 
ward  nature.  It  is  corning  to  be  thought  that  love  for  all  green 
things  growing  is  better  shown  by  helping  them  to  grow  than  by 
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pulling  them  up.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  some  people  can  raise 
almost.any  kind  of  a  plant,  while  nothing  will  thrive  for  others: 
and  the  difference  depends  upon  the  love  for  plants.  Those  who 
love  plants  are  able,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to  think  plants’ 
thoughts.  When  their  plants  are  warm  they  cool  them,  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  frost  they  blanket  their  gardens  until  they 
appear  like  nurseries  of  children  tucked  away  in  snowy  beds. 
If  their  plants  are  dry  they  serve  their  thirst ;  are  they  too  moist, 
they  take  good  care  lest  they  be  drowned  out.  Such  plants,  cared 
for  much  as  children,  do  thrive  like  children.  Such  a  sympathy 
with  the  plant  is  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  all  plants  as 
they  are  studied  today.  The  most  successful  modern  teacher  with 
reference  to  plants  was  Mr.  Darwin,  who  indeed  studied  plants 
dead  a  little,  but  alive  much  more.  A  philosopher  in  the  very 
time  when  botany  was  so  characteristically  a  study  of  plants  dead, 
predicted  a  change  when  it  would  become  less  technical  in  order 
to  a  closer  and  more  persuasive  appeal  to  living  human  sym¬ 
pathies  and  it  has  been  realized,  as  soon  or  sooner  than  any 
reasonable  soul  could  have  expected.  When  the  study  of  botany 
was  supposed  to  be  the  accumulation  of  dead  specimens  the  best 
botanist  was  the  owner  of  the  largest  haymow,  but  today  there  is 
a  reaction  against  botany  as  haymows  in  favor  of  botany  as  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  all  green  things  growing. 

Another  branch  of  study  which  has  undergone  similar  change 
is  the  knowledge  of  birds.  Not  so  long  ago,  collections  of  bird- 
skins  and  stuffed  birds  were  much  nearer  the  whole  of  ornithology 
than  they  are  today.  Such  collections  indeed  still  exist  and  serve 
a  recognized  purpose  in  helping  the  beginner  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  birds ;  but  the  philosopher’s  dream  of  a  time 
when  man  would  name  the  birds  without  a  gun  is  probably  now 
in  fulfillment.  It  is  likely  that  already  the  most  popular  instru¬ 
ment  for  studying  birds  is  no  longer  a  gun  but  a  field  glass. 
Birds,  dead,  dusty,  faded,  silent,  preserved  under  glass,  are  prized 
less  because  we  have  a  better  appreciation  for  birds,  alive,  vocal  and 
radiant  with  color.  We  begin  to  regret  that  we  know  birds 
almost  wholly  by  the  marks  which  distinguish  species,  and  know 
them  so  slightly  by  their  individual  traits.  No  two  horses  are 
alike  ;  but  as  yet  to  most  of  us  all  robins  are  just  robins.  When 
will  the  time  come  when  we  shall  know  one  robin  as  active,  and 
another  as  lazy;  one  as  bright  and  another  as  dull,  for  depend 
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upon  it  robins  differ  as  much  as  folks.  Further,  we  used  to  think 
that  with  the  exception  of  mocking  birds,  all  birds  of  the  same 
sort  had  just  one  song  representative  of  their  species  ;  were  but 
feathered  music  boxes  set  to  play  just  one  repetitious  piece  ;  but 
some  of  us  are  becoming  sure  that  there  are  individual  bird  songs, 
quite  as  surely  as  songs  that  characterize  the  species  as  a  whole. 
We  are  sure  that  the  same  bird  varies  his  song,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  English  sparrow  pecking  dust  to  get  a  living 
from  garbage  is  as  homely  and  prosaic  as  any  barn-door  fowl ;  but 
even  he,  when  he  sings  his  love  notes,  is  transfigured,  until  we 
are  taught  that  we  can  call  nothing  common  or  unclean.  We  had 
thought  that  even  the  choicer  carols  of  wood  or  hermit  thrush 
were  but  the  sweet  notes  of  silver  flutes  with  more  purity  than 
pathos.  But  there  arises  a  saving  doubt.  The  tone  of  the  oriole 
is  much  like  that  of  the  common  chick,  but  what  a  difference  in 
tone-color ;  with  what  suggestions  of  pathos  until  we  almost 
wonder  if  the  oriole  that  has  had  wit  to  contrive  the  safest  of  all 
nests,  does  not  reflect  in  the  sweetness  of  its  notes  the  saddest 
and  most  intelligent  of  all  bird  experiences  of  plundered  and 
ravaged  homes,  bitter  sweet  experiences  out  of  which  in  human 
sort  it  has  gathered  the  wisdom  of  its  present  safety.  But  enough 
of  questions  which  cannot  be  answered,  only  it  is  sure  that  day 
by  day  interest  in  birds  alive,  overtops  interest  in  birds  dead,  so 
that  ornithology  becomes  less  and  less  a  science  of  skeletons  and 
§tuffed  skins  and  more  and  more  a  science  of  living,  flying,  sing¬ 
ing  creatures. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  note  why  the  knowledge  of  birds 
was  so  slow  to  pass  from  a  killing  and  stuffing  of  them  to  interest 
in  the  living  creatures.  A  dead  bird  will  stay  still  to  be  looked 
at,  dissected,  classified,  stuffed  and  wired  up  in  a  case,  but  it 
would  require  angels’  wings  to  consort  with  live  birds.  The 
study  of  creatures  alive  is  against,  as  the  study  of  creatures  dead, 
is  a  concession  to  our  laziness.  It  has  been  said  ;  possibly  well, 
that  the  essence  of  total  depravity  is  laziness.  Certainly,  the 
study  of  all  death  has  been  popular  because  the  inaction  of  death 
lends  itself  to  easy  study,  while  both  action  and  wit  are  put  to 
the  supreme  test  to  maintain  and  acquire  fellowship  and  compre¬ 
hension  with  what  lives  and  moves.  Still  in  spite  of  our  laziness 
we  are  more  and  more  composing  ourselves  to  the  effort  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  living  and  moving  creatures. 
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But  it  Ls  in  order  to  change  the  character  of  our  examples  of 
the  increased  devotion  of  modern  scholarship  to  what  is  vital. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  our  schools  can  venture  to  devote  the  atten¬ 
tion  already  given  to  plants  and  birds  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
scholastic  air  has  changed.  Birds  and  flowers  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  were  commonly  regarded  as  interests  characteristic 
only  of  sickly  sentimentalists,  no  fit  themes  for  men.  The  seri¬ 
ous  and  worthy  purpose  of  education  was  held  to  be  that  children 
might  learn  to  read  the  Bible  and  know  God’s  word ;  but  if 
religion  planted,  it  was  the  thrift  which  painted  all  school-houses 
cheapest  red,  that  watered.  Arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  common 
schools  less,  that  children  might,  after  Kepler,  who  measured  the 
ways  of  the  stars,  think  God’s  thoughts  after  him,  than  because  the 
science  of  numbers  taught  how  not  to  be  cheated,  and  in  early  New 
England,  not  to  cheat  was  Heaven,  while  to  be  cheated  was  Hell. 
Mathematics  have  always  been  taught  sedulously,  but  now  as 
never  before  they  are  taught  so  as  to  become  and  remain  alive. 
A  generation  ago  some  of  the  best  schools  expected  nothing  better 
even  of  their  brightest  pupils  than  to  memorize  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  geometrical  problems  set  down  in  the  text-books.  Now 
no  school  rests  content  until  it  has  taught  all  its  pupils  to  contrive 
demonstrations  for  themselves.  A  generation  ago  geometry  was 
a  deadening  memorizing  of  other  men’s  thoughts;  to-day  it  is  a 
quickening  development  of  young  minds  to  do  their  own  think¬ 
ing.  It  was  death  but  has  become  alive. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  change  from  meth¬ 
ods  which  tended  to  death  to  those  which  promote  life,  and 
increase  of  life,  occura  in  the  changed  courses  of  thought  upon 
instruction  in  grammar  and  language.  All  schools  of  secondary 
education  used  to  be  called  grammar  schools  at  a  time  when  the 
best  devotion  of  scholarship  was  wreaked  upon  the  so-called  dead 
languages. 

Dead  languages  for  purposes  of  study  and  illustratidn  have  the 
same  advantages  as  dead  birds.  They  hold  still,  and  are  so  much 
the  more  conveniently  observed  and  classified.  Dead  things 
always  lend  themselves  to  system,  but  living  things  always  com¬ 
mit  the  unexpected.  Death  disturbs  nothing;  but  a  child  alive, 
for  pure  joy  oversets  half  the  furniture.  While  Greek  and  Latin 
were  studied  as  dead  languages,  half  the  knowledge  of  them  even 
as  dead,  may  well  have  been  forfeited  by  the  perverse  spirit  in 
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which  they  were  approached.  In  those  days  it  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  suspected  that  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Greek  over 
Latin  was  because  Greek  was  more  alive.  The  Greek  thought 
and  spoke  for  himself.  The  cultured  Roman  tried  far  too  much 
to  speak  Latin  as  a  Greek  would  have  spoken  it.  Consequently 
the  Latin  of  the  so-called  Golden  Age,  the  Latin  of  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Cicero,  was  not  spontaneous,  but  the  enforced  and  conven¬ 
tional  product  of  men  who  of  set  purpose  undertook  to  force 
their  native  speech  to  march  according  to  Greek  ways.  Caesar 
may  be  expressly  excepted  as  the  one  Roman  of  his  day  who 
talked  Latin  to  say  what  he  meant,  not  thinking  or  caring  how  a 
Greek  would  have  spoken  it,  but  how  he  should  get  votes,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  wrote  Latin.  There  are  modern  scholars  who  judge 
that  this  harking  back  to  the  speech  of  Greece  prevented  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  genuine  language  of  the  people,  so  that  it  was 
not  till  fourteen  centuries  later  when  their  tongue  had  been 
further  developed  by  use  on  the  lips  of  Calabrian  and  Apulian 
shepherds,  in  bargaining  in  the  markets,  and  as  crooned  by  moth¬ 
ers  in  cradle  songs,  that  it  became  that  transparent  medium  in 
which  Dante  could  sing  that  song  with  a  sword  in  each  line, 
which,  rather  than  all  the  enforced  ahd  conventional  productions 
of  the  classic  age  is  the  real,  native  contribution  of  Italy  to  the 
thought  of  the  human  race.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  a 
new  standpoint  of  life  from  which  to  comprehend  the  dead  lan¬ 
guage  that  never  dies. 

The  writer  confesses  that  for  his  own  part  he  should  be  willing 
that  ideas  of  this  sort,  which  explain  the  peculiarities  of  tho  dead 
languages  by  reference  to  their  use  by  men  living  when  they 
were  spoken,  should  receive  more  extended  application.  Thirty 
years  ago,  as  Andrews  and  Stoddard’s  Latin  grammar  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  teachers,  some  heretical  spirits  came  to  suspect  that  the 
subjunctive  of  the  indirect  question  was  the  waste-basket  of  the 
Latin  language  into  which  was  plumped  every  subjunctive  which 
could  not  be  fitted  to  any  other  rule. 

Whenever  a  man  did  use  a  subjunctive  which  might,  just  as 
well,  or  much  better  have  been  indicative,  but  was  not,  then  this 
indirect  question  was  forced  to  cover  the  case  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  allow  that  there  could  be  any  subjunctive  for  which  a 
competent  grammarian  could  not  give  a  rule.  Consider,  however, 
that  the  language  was  originally  spoken  by  men  who  were  alive 
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and  who  acted  one  way  one  (fay,  and  another  the  next,  according 
to  their  shifting  moods,  and  the  difficulty  is  diminished.  It  was 
subjunctive  or  indicative,  just  as  all  moods  should  be,  according 
to  the  moods  of  those  who  use  them. 

The  live  Roman  when  he  felt  well  and  things  went  prosper¬ 
ously  with  him,  used  the  indicative,  as  when  his  digestion  was 
amiss  and  he  was  off  his  sleep  and  found  himself  generally  out  of 
sorts,  he  expressed  his  uncertain  mood,  with  all  propriety,  by  the 
subjunctive. 

Thus  if  the  metaphysical  divine  who  prayed,  “  O  Lord,  forgive 
us,  what,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
our  sins,”  had  offered  his  supplication  as  a  Roman  augur,  his 
entreaties  out  of  that  mood  would  have  been  all  subjunctives, 
however  the  same  thought  might  in  another  mood  as  well,  or  even 
much  better,  have  run  in  indicatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  President  Cleveland,  when  he  came  back 
from  fishing  and  felt  well  and  disposed  to  just  cut  the  tedious 
knot  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty,  had  written  Latin  as  he  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  altogether  like  an  old  Roman,  his  whole  message  would 
have  been  cast  in  indicatives  no  matter  how  urgently  all  the  con¬ 
siderations  of  rhetoric  and  ^diplomacy  called  for  languorous  and 
inoffensive  subjunctives. 

To-day  even  when  we  study  the  languages  called  dead,  we 
have  come  to  think  of  them  more  as  if  when  spoken,  they  were  on 
the  lips  of  men  who  were  alive,  who  used  speech  one  way  to-day, 
and  perhaps  with  no  very  clear  reason  why,  another  way  to-mor¬ 
row,  just  because  they  were  live  men  and  not  speaking  autom¬ 
atons,  and  took  to  themselves  a  certain  human  amount  of  liberty 
and  variability  in  thought  and  expression. 

Another  illustration  of  the  access  of  regard  for  life  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  now  our  own  language  is  not  altogether  neglected  just 
because  it  is  yet  alive.  But  nevertheless  when  we  come  to  study 
our  own  tongue,  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  we  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  when  we  condescended  to  notice  a  tongue 
that  is  alive,  and  so  as  a  counterbalance  we  weighted  our  observa¬ 
tion  of  it  with  many  dead  and  deadening  rules. 

Our  mother  tongue  was  never  in  more  danger  than  now  from 
those  who  have  learned  to  patter  their  nothings  in  good  English. 
These  purists  continually  interject  into  the  public  prints  “dull 
and  decent”  articles  against  colloquial  expressions.  Colloquial- 
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isms  are  the  efforts  of  the  plain  people  to  improve  our  common 
speech.  Not  all  the  alterations  are  improvements  any  more  than 
all  the  models  of  inventions  in  the  patent  office  represent  prac¬ 
tical  machines.  Yet  colloquialism  is  the  whole  people  making 
and  bettering  language,  as  the  patent  office  represents  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  our  inventors  to  make  for  us  better  tools.  Our 
adopted  machines  are  the  useful  as  selected  from  the  useless. 
Our  accepted  language  is  the  colloquialisms  that  are  expressive, 
after  they  have  been  separated  from  those  which  are  inexpressive 
and  clumsy.  They  are  the  chaff  winnowed  from  the  wheat.  Not 
all  the  contents  of  the  Klondike  shovel  is  gold,  but  that  no  gold 
be  lost,  all  sand  must  be  sifted.  Every  colloquialism  must  be 
scanned  that  no  good  speech  be  lost  in  making.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
stopped  to  listen  to  street  speech  and  barrack  talk.  The  late  Mr. 
Dana  made  a  special  study  of  colloquial  speech,  and  in  this  period 
when  literature  is  devastated  with  good  English  which  says  noth¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Kipling  and  the  New  York  Sun  have  written  an  English 
which  never  failed  of  virility  and  force:  and  it  was  done  because 
they  kept  an  open  ear  to  hear  the  language  as  spoken  and  living. 
Indeed  the  New  York  Sun  has  said  in  so  many  words,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  was  oft-times  “a  presumptuous  heretic  and  sinner 
against  our  living  English  speech,”  that  the  living  speech  as 
actually  used  by  strong  speakers  was  the  only  rule,  and  that  when 
this  came  into  conflict  with  grammar  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
grammar. 

Language  is  hardly  worth  study  unless  it  is  studied  as  living 
language,  whose  grammar  indeed  may  be  taught  provisionally  but 
which  is  not  to  encumber  the  speaker  after  he  has  risen  to  mature 
ability  to  observe  the  spoken  words  of  living  men. 

The  study  of  life  has  become  the  fundamental  thought  and 
policy  of  all  modern  education.  Much  liberation  of  the  mind  has 
already  occurred  and  more  should  follow.  It  is  an  extension  of 
the  inductive  method  whose  benefits  should  equal  its  original 
application.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  human  mind  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  arrest,  even  to  early  arrest  of  development.  All  chil¬ 
dren  make  bright  speeches  before  they  have  learned  enough  of 
their  mother  tongue  to  save  them  from  the  need  of  inventing 
their  own  phrases  to  utter  their  own  thonghts.  After  familiarity 
with  the  language  has  supplied  them  with  words  and  forms  of 
expression,  they  become  unhappily  as  dull  as  the  rest  of  us.  It  is 
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routine  that  kills  and  custom  which  stales  the  facility  of  inven¬ 
tion.  Minor  improvements  in  manufacture  may  be  expected  from 
artisans  familiar  with  the  already  existing  processes,  but  a  mind 
fresh  to  the  subject  has  a  distinct  advahtage  when  the  want  is 
not  some  petty  betterment  but  the  application  of  a  new  principle 
competent  to  an  epoch-making  improvement. 

A  mind  trained  to  observe  life  and  living  creatures  will  surely 
learn  that  the  book  of  knowledge  is  the  one  volume  which  has  no 
last  page  on  which  can  be  written  “the  end.”  Hopefully  it  will 
bring  it  to  pass  that  more  and  more  of  us  preserve  the  docility 
and  inventiveness  of  children  until  we  die  ;  that  when  we  are 
adult  our  speech  shall  preserve  our  young  facility  of  invention  ; 
and,  which  is  the  sum,  that  we  never  do  two  pieces  of  work  alike, 
bnt  that  each  exertion  may  be  some  fresh  and  original  action  of  a 
mind  always  inventive,  creative  and  fruitful.  Is  this  ideal,  then 
let  all  noble  teachers  work  to  make  it  real. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDART 

SCHOOLS. 

IDA  M.  STREET,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

URING  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  passed  rapidly 
through  several  phases  of  what  may  be  called  the  renais¬ 
sance  of  English.  First  was  the  detailed  study  in  college  of  the 
English  masterpieces  rather  than  a  history  of  the  literature. 
Then  the  study  of  the  language  received  an  impetus  from  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  These  changes  in  college  curricula  called 
for  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  such  as,  a  more  careful  and 
thorough  reading  of  classics,  accompanied  by  study  of  the  diction, 
especially  the  derivation  of  words  ;  and  better  power  of  written 
expression.  The  increased  interest  in  philology  and  what  was 
called  the  laboratory  method  of  studying  literature  had  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  method  of  study  in  the  schools.  The  aim  was  to 
send  to  college  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  diction,  allu¬ 
sions  and  figures  of  speech  in  the  books  read  was  almost  com¬ 
plete.  This  attention  to  details  has  been  carried  so  far  that  we 
are  again  in  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  side  of  the  study  of  literature  ;  this  time,  however,  it  is  not 
information  about  the  books,  but  information  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  their  form. 
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Just  at  present  the  colleges  are  strenuously  insisting  that  writ¬ 
ten  expression  shall  be  better.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  accomplish  this  end ;  a  broader  grasp  of  the  thought  of 
the  masterpiece,  a  deeper  insight  into  its  artistic  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  meaning  will  give  more  force  and  clearness  of  expression,  and 
the  habit  of  writing  out  his  knowledge  of  any  and  all  subjects 
will  give  the  pupil  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  last  that  the  Harvard  committee  on  preparatory  Eng¬ 
lish  request  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  no  matter  in  what 
department,  to  give  one  written  exercise  a  week.  In  other  words 
the  demand  at  present  is  for  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  practical  knowledge,  in  my  opinion,  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  transmuting  of  information  into  culture. 

Culture  is  not,  as  some  people  suppose,  wholly  intellectual ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  preeminently  spiritual  and  grows  with  char¬ 
acter.  It  has  an  ethical  as  well  as  aesthetical  value,  and  is  the 
undefined  spiritual  atmosphere  that  attends  a  man  who  has  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  ideals  fitted  to  any  condition  of  life.  These 
ideals  are  formed  from  literature  and  other  arts,  and  from  inter¬ 
course  with  other  people  of  high  ideals.  The  man  who  never 
acts  in  accordance  with  his  ideals  is  sentimental ;  he  who  does, 
has  a  beautiful  character.  Culture  then  is  information  assimi¬ 
lated  ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its  present  utility,  as  to  its 
general  effect  upon  the  personality.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  practical  man  and  the  cultured  man  lies  in  the  aim  of  each  : 
the  first  gathers  his  knowledge  for  some  immediate  and  specific 
use  ;  the  second,  for  the  general  broadening  of  his  mind ;  both 
assimilate  facts,  as  distinct  from  the  pedant,  who  only  accumu¬ 
lates  them. 

Youth  is  the  plastic  period  during  which  ideals  can  best  be 
formed.  They  a^e  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  imagination  aroused 
by  pictures,  which  may  be  presented  to  it  by  any  art,  but  are  usu¬ 
ally  presented  by  literature.  Every  literary  masterpiece  presents 
some  ideal  of  life,  either  active  or  static  ;  in  the  description  of 
nature  we  have  static  life,  in  the  delineation  of  emotion  and  of 
character,  dynamic..  The  problem  for  the  teacher  is,  what  method 
will  best  enable  the  student  to  form  his  own  ideals  from  those  of 
the  author.  In  this  process  there  are  two  general  divisions  ;  first, 
the  pupil  must  comprehend  the  author’s  presentation  ;  second,  he 
must  take  interest  enough  in  it  to  make  it  his  own.  In  practice. 
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these  divisions  will  not  be  separable,  but  in  each  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  they  will  be  two  essential  elements. 

Our  high  school  English  courses  usually  cover  from  three  to 
four  years  with  daily  recitations.  The  Committee  of  Ten  does 
not  designate  the  order  in  which  the  books  it  recommends  should 
be  read,  leaving  methods  and  arrangement  to  the  judgment  of 
each  teacher.  Since  there  is  no  central  authority  and  but  poorly 
defined  coui-ses  of  study,  our  English  departments  are  in  a  very 
chaotic  state.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  statement  of  a  few 
general  principles,  by  whose  guidance  a  curriculum  may  be  made 
out.  Although  I  believe  that  the  best  curriculum  could  be  made 
out  by  considering  what  reading  the  grade  schools  have  furnished, 
rather  than  what  the  colleges  want,  yet  since  the  college  require¬ 
ments  are  definite  and  the  grade  work  diverse  and  undefined.  I 
have  taken  from  the  college  list  the  illustrations  for  my  theoreti¬ 
cal  curriculum.  I  shall  not,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  class¬ 
ics  named  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  nor  use  all  that  are  in  the 
present  requirements ;  as  I  do  not  understand  why  some  of  them 
are  put  into  secondary  work  at  all. 

As  stated  before  the  two  main  powers  to  be  cultivated  are  those 
of  comprehension  and  assimilation,  and  to  both  of  these  interest 
is  necessary.  Since  life  is  the  most  interesting  study  in  the  world 
to  every  boy  and  girl,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  litera¬ 
ture,  which  is  a  representation  of  life,  of  interest  to  his  pupils. 
The  problem  is  to  find  the  exact  point  of  immediate  interest  from 
which  to  start.  If  classes  were  small  enough  for  the  tastes  and 
reading  of  each  pupil  to  be  known  by  the  teacher,  and  if  they 
could  be  made  to  include  those  of  similar  tastes  and  advance¬ 
ment,  then  the  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified.  With  the 
present  crowded  state  of  our  high  schools,  however,  and  the 
present  inadequate  classifications  in  English,  it  is  impossible  to 
interest  every  student  in  the  class  with  the  books  read.  The 
utmost  we  can  hope  to  get  under  the  present  conditions  is  a 
curriculum  that  will  appeal  to  the  majority. 

In  order  to  meet  the  comprehension,  an  object  must  be  some¬ 
what  familiar ;  in  order  to  arouse  interest,  it  must  have  some 
novelty.  Now  in  every  piece  of  literature  there  are  the  universal 
and  the  local  elements.  The  universal  are  those  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  good  for  all  time  ;  as,  in  the  Iliad,  the  pride  of 
Achilles,  the  arrogance  of  Agamemnon,  the  garrulousness  and 
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wisdom  from  experience  of  Nestor.  Whatever  pertains  only  to  a 
certain  time  or  place  is  the  local  element ;  as,  the  Greek  customs. 
Universals  become  familiar  to  us  by  repetition  under  various  local 
guises,  or  by  thought  upon  the  experiences  of  our  own  lives  we 
abstract  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  literature  to  lead 
the  child’s  mind  to  the  discovery  of  these  univereals  ;  not  to  drag 
him  to  them  but  to  incite  him  to  find  them  for  himself.  This 
cannot  be  done,  however,  unless  the  pupil’s  imagination  pictures 
the  local  setting  clearly  enough  to  give  life  and  vivacity  to  the 
whole  scene.  To  aid  the  imaging  power,  pictures,  maps  and 
comparisons  with  familiar  objects  should  be  used.  That  he  may 
choose  the  book  best  fitted  to  the  student’s  comprehension  and 
most  likely  to  arouse  interest,  the  instructor  must  know  with  how 
great  a  variety  of  local  conditions  the  reader  is  familiar  and  the 
number  of  universal  ideas  he  has  accumulated.  With  his  interest 
aroused,  imaging  power  strengthened  and  his  ideals  enriched,  his 
knowledge  is  unconsciously  transmuted  into  culture.  The  study 
has  been  for  him  reconstructive,  bringing  out  of  his  previous 
limited  mental  equipment  broader  knowledge  and  loftier  ideals. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  out  a  course  of  reading 
that  will  be  reconstructive  for  every  individual,  there  are  certain 
general  classes  of  books  that  are  stimulating  at  certain  stages  of 
any  child’s  development.  Pure  adventure  with  but  little  emotion 
and  fairy  stories  appeal  to  the  child  in  his  active  state,  before  the 
deeper  emotions  and  reason  have  been  fully  developed.  The  fairy 
story  or  fantasy  begins  to  seem  foolish  to  the  child  whose  reason 
has  begun  to  develop ;  older  persons  when  they  enjoy  fantasies, 
deliberately  lay  aside  their  logic.  As  the  child  approaches  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  the  emotions  become  a  part  of  his  conscious  self  the 
lyrical  expression  of  those  emotions  appeals  to  him  ;  later  a 
study  of  people,  their  motives  and  character,  becomes  of  intense 
interest  to  him.  At  the  age  when  his  logical  faculties  are  having 
their  most  vigorous  development  he  can  be  interested  in  essays 
and  debates. 

The  child’s  development  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  straight 
line  and  these  stages  definitely  marked  off  sections.  It  is  rather 
a  spiral  of  which  these  stages  are  arcs  in  each  round.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  spiral,  near  his  infancy,  the  story  arc  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others.  As  he  increases  in  years  the 
lyric  and  dramatic  taste  increases  and  the  mere  story  dwindles  in 
interest  for  him.  When  children  reach  the  high  school  they 
should  have  passed  the  mere  story  of  adventure  stage,  represented 
say  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  owing  to  their  unequal  culture  many 
of  them  have  not.  So  for  the  most  of  them  the  story  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  study  of  character  and  some  lyric.  Their 
emotions  are  growing  stronger  ;  but  they  are  so  self-conscious  in 
regard  to  them  that  the  class  reading  of  lyrics  must  be  conducted 
with  much  tact.  There  are  some  interests,  however,  that  may  be 
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depended  on  in  high  school  pupils ;  they  desire  to  know  the 
motives  of  actions  and  are  curious  about  the  meaning  of  life. 
They  love  to  study  character  in  novels  and  drama,  and  after  the 
first  year  they  have  an  irrisistible  impulse  to  plunge  into  deep 
philosophical  discussions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  on  eternal 
punishment  and  free  grace.  They  do  not  like  to  be  preached  to 
on  these  subjects,  yet  they  like  to  investigate  them  for  themselves, 
and  are  glad  of  guidance  in  the  investigation.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  round  of  the  spiral  through  which  a  child  passes 
in  his  high  school  course. 

The  first  year  may  be  safely  counted  a  story  stage,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  latent  emotion  needing  lyric  expression,  and  some  ten¬ 
dencies  to  logic  or  analysis.  The  stories  which  might  be  read  are 
Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  William  Morris’ 
Jason  or  selections  from  Sigurd,  translations  of  Homer’s  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  Longfellow’s  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  and  selected  stories 
from  Irving.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  could  probably  be  read  by 
any  one  class.  The  students  should  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  local 
setting  in  each  story  read.  This  while  necessary  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  story  is  often  slighted  by  the  student.  They  are 
always  ready  to  enjoy  the  dynamic  element — action,  as  a  result  of 
emotion  ;  but  they  are  not  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  static  ele¬ 
ment —  description.  This  is  probably  because  their  perception  of 
natural  objects  has  not  been  careful  and  their  imaginations  are 
sluggish.  The  reading  of  lyrics  should  be  incidental  and  such  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  the  individuals  of  the  class  would 
most  easily  assimilate.  The  analytical  and  logical  tendency  could 
be  gratified  and  cultivated  by  some  inquiry  into  character  ;  as,  why 
Achilles  was  so  slow  to  be  reconciled  with  Agamemnon,  why 
Ulysses  was  called  crafty.  The  power  of  analysis  could  also  be 
increased  by  a  study  of  paragraphs  to  determine  the  grouping  of 
their  ideas,  and  of  sentences  as  a  whole  to  determine  the  relation 
and  articulation  of  their  parts.  In  this  the  use  of  phrases  and 
clauses  rather  than  the  forms  of  words  would  be  most  important. 
The  paragraph  and  the  sentence  as  a  whole  should  be  kept  well 
before  the  student’s  mind.  Since  self-consciousness  is  usually  at 
this  time  too  great  to  admit  of  easy  self-expression,  written 
expression  should  be  largely  reproduction,  with  perhaps  one-fourth 
of  the  amount,  the  expression  of  original  ideas.  This  could  be 
the  reproduction  of  some  incident  or  scene  in  the  book  read, 
accompanied  by  some  original  comment,  or  a  comparison  with 
well-known  scenes  or  incidents.  Sometimes  it  could  be  a  study 
of  character  in  as  free  and  original  a  way  as  possible.  These 
exercises  are  a  training  in  judgment,  to  select  the  appropriate 
details  and  to  fit  the  reproduction  to  a  stated  length  of  time. 

(  Concluded  next  month.') 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  recent  Indian  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  has  decided  to  urge 
upon  the  people  of  our  country  to  demand  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  be  taken  out  of  politics,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  experts  till  said  work  is  completed  and  then  the  Bureau  be 
discontinued.  The  treatment  of  our  Indian  wards  is  an  awful  com¬ 
mentary  on  our  professions  as  a  Nation  to  be  the  friends  and  defenders 
of  the  down- trodden  and  oppressed.  The  western  prairies,  rocks  and 
woods  are  bloody  with  the  cruel  results  of  the  white  man’s  perfidy  and 
greed.  How  long  before  we  will  treat  the  Indian  as  a  man? 

Dr.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET  of  Springfield,  in  a  recent  report 
makes  a  wise  and  earnest  plea  for  bathing  facilities  in  school- 
houses.  Every  one  knows  how  the  air  of  an  whole  schoolroom  can  be 
vitiated  by  one  uncleanly  pupil.  “The  offensive  odor,  due  to  lack  of 
personal  cleanliness  in  some  children,  is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  very 
decidedly  injurious  to  all  who  are  in  the  same  room  with  them.”  Clean¬ 
liness  is  a  very  important  matter  and  school  authorities  should  coop¬ 
erate  with  teachers  in  every  way  to  secure  it  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  home  is  shown  by  some  surprising 
figures.  Dr.  Balliet  tells  us  that  in  Springfield,  with  13,175  families 
(in  1897),  only  6,595  have  bath  rooms.  Bad  as  this  is  it  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  condition  of  things  in  1874  when  of  her  3,637  fami¬ 
lies  but  439  had  bath  rooms.  In  Boston,  in  1892,  according  to  Horace 
(1.  Wadlin’s  “Tenement-House  Census,”  only  18,476  families  out  of 
71,665  living  in  tenements  had  bath  rooms;  or,  coming  to  individuals, 
'only  82,716  as  against  228,680  who  had  no  such  bathing  facilities. 
Surely  the  great  “  unwashed  ”  are  a  mighty  host,  ev^n  in  Boston.  In 
many  other  cities  it  is  worse.  School  Boards  everywhere  should  heed 
Mr.  Bailie t’s  suggestion.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  eloquent. 

UNHAPPILY,  the  educator,  like  all  other  men  and  especially 
women,  is  always  under  the  fire  of  the  temptation  to  idealize 
and  exaggerate.  And  nowhere  is  this  temptation  more  perilous  than 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  department  of  our  improved  school¬ 
keeping,  including  the  kindergarten.  The  thoughtful  looker-on  at  the 
late  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  Washing- 
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ton,  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this  tendency  to  an  exuberant 
and  enthusiastic  magnifying  of  the  “  play  impulse  ”  as  not  only  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  child-life  to  be  recognized,  utilized  and  carefully  directed ; 
but  as  the  supreme  element  in  child-nature.  More  than  one  person 
announced  to  the  public  as  a  recognized  authority  in  this  department, 
both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  address,  certainly  left  the  impression 
on  the  untaught  majority  of  the  audience  of  the  boy  who  replied  to  the 
question:  “What  is  a  Republican  Government?”  “  It  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  where  everybody  does  just  what  he  wants  to.”  The  prevailing 
tendency  seemed  to  be  that  the  one  salvation  for  the  young  American 
is  that  “  he  shall  let  himself  go”  at  his  own  sweet  (or  otherwise)  will, 
and  that  the  parent  or  teacher  who  objects,  like  certain  criminals  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  the  method  of  their  own  execution,  retains  only  the 
freedom  to  decide  which  of  a  dozen  of  disagreeable  epithets  and  nick¬ 
names  he  will  consent  to  wear  in  future,  like  the  well-remembered 
“  April  Fool,”  pinned  on  the  back  of  the  respectable  citizen  by  some 
enterprising  youngster  on  “  All- Fool’s  Day.”  It  would  seem  that  the 
experience  of  four  thousand  years  of  “  bringing  up  children  ”  would  be 
enough  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  old  adage :  “  All  play  and  no  work 

makes  Jack  a  mere  toy.”  The  most  dangerous  temptation  to  the 
mother  or  teacher,  still  in  the  dispensation  of  childishness,  fancying 
that  childish  and  child-like  are  synonymous  terms,  is  to  indulge  herself 
in  the  amiable  selfishness  of  keeping  her  child  a  plaything.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  culture  does  not  always  bring  manhoo<l  or  womanhood  in  its 
train ;  and  the  amiable,  accomplished,  magnetic  grown-up  child  on  the 
educator’s  platform  practically  becomes  the  ally  of  all  the  foolish 
mothers,  weak  teachers  and  self-indulgent  grandfathers.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  average  apology  for  the  kindergarten ;  a  mob  of  impudent, 
boisterous  and  disobedient  children,  making  themselves  merry  and  mis¬ 
chievous  at  the  expense  of  a  young  child-graduate,  harried,  worried 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  rebellious  crowd  she  vainly  attempts  to 
steer.  The  proverbial  vulgar  and  even  disgusting  table  habits  of  the 
multitudes  of  children,  even  grown  youth,  encountered  in  a  tour  among 
the  watering  places  frequented  even  by  the  “  smart  set,”  is  coming  to  be 
one  of  the  portentous  phenomena  of  our  new  American  life.  The  abom¬ 
inable  behavior  of  thousands  of  our  school  boys  and  even  school  girls, 
during  the  long  vacations  in  our  cities  is  becoming  a  new  puzzle  for  an 
already  distracted  and  demoralized  police.  In  other  words,  the  amiable 
ideal  recently  announced  by  one  of  the  “greatest  great”  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  “  newest  new  ”  education ;  that,  until  the  age  of  eight,  the 
American  child  should  not  be  put  to  anything  save  ‘  ‘  incidental  ”  work 
at  school ;  in  other  words,  should  practically  roam  about,  like  the  cham- 
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pion  traveling  musician,  covered  all  over  and  loaded  down  with  different 
musical  instruments  on  which  he  plays  at  will ;  is  simply  a  bid  for  a 
condition  of  affairs,  a  generation  hence,  in  which  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  even  the  brook  in  front  of  the  home  to  find  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  new'  war;  for  “a  man’s  foes  shall  be  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold,”  and  the  most  deadly  enemy  to  republican  institutions  will  be  a 
people  reared  in  the  heresy  that  the  “  play  impulse”  is  the  soul  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Any  respectable  old-time  colored  “  mammy  ”  can  “  give  points  ”  to 
this  silly  and  destructive  heresy.  And  every  mother,  who  is 
not  in  a  condition  of  prolonged  and  invincible  juvenility,  knows,  long 
before  her  baby  is  out  of  her  arms,  that  for  childhood  no  less  than 
manhood  and  womanhood  there  is  one  inexorable,  iron-clad  Divine  law 
of  obedience  and  work,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  “  There 
is  no  other  way  under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be  saved.”  One  of  the 
first  evidences  of  dawning  intelligence  in  the  child  is  the  instinctive 
determination  to  have  its  own  way.  The  wise  mother  is  she  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  love,  reason  and  wisdom,  decides  when,  where  and  how  that 
rebellion  against  the  law  of  the  universe  shall  be  met  and  supplanted 
by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience,  and  the  industry  suitable  even  for 
the  infant  child.  That  the  play  impulse,  the  desire  to  make  everything 
easy  and  to  use  this  new  world  as  a  perpetual  entertainment,  a  perpet¬ 
ual  sliding  down  hill,  without  the  tug  of  drawing  the  sled  uphill,  back, 
is  to  be  recognized  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  by-gone  days, 
utilized  in  the  home  and  the  school,  goes  without  saying.  That  the 
child  and  the  youth  can  thus  be  taught  the  “beauty  of  holiness”; 
even  the  luxury  of  obedience,  reverence  for  justice  and  a  genuine 
delight  in  solid  wojk,  to  say  nothing  of  a  graceful  and  even  cheerful 
submission  to  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  human  life,  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  every  well-governed  Christian  home  and  the  modern  school 
where  “  the  oil  of  gladness  ”  has  taken  the  place  of  “  the  oil  of  birch,” 
and  the  spirit  of  love  banished  the  old-time  barbarism  that  made  the 
name  of  school  hateful  to  the  end  of  life.  But  the  more  one  knows  of 
children  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  the  child  naturally  recognizes 
the  central  fact;  that  obedience  and  work,  even  “  in  the  face  and  eyes” 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  is  the  backbone  of  character  and  the  real 
assurance  of  permanent  happiness.  Every  little  child,  not  an  idiot, 
desires  two  things.  First,  to  worship  and  obey  somebody,  whom  it 
recognizes  as  its  natural  leader  and  representative  of  God.  Second,  it 
wants  to  do  something  for  that  person ;  not  merely  some  little  playful 
“  make  believe,”  but  something  that  is  real  work.  Every  genuine  child 
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courts  approbation  by  trying  to  do  the  impossible;  something  only 
expected  ten  years  later.  If  parents  and  teachers  had  the  wisdom  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  train  their  children  in  the  regular  doing  of 
something  of  actual  use  to  the  family  or  the  school ;  something  that 
will  give  to  the  youngest  youngster  a  sense  of  being  somebody  in  the 
sight  of  his  superiors ;  a  deeper  well  of  water  would  be  struck  than  the 
froth,  babble  and  suds  of  the  wretched  freshet  for  superficial  entertain¬ 
ment  and  “  fun”  which  is  the  caricature  of  the  law  of  love.  A  great 
deal  of  the  disobedience,  ill-temper  and  destructive  mischief-making  of 
children  is  the  result  of  the  constant  ignoring  by  their  superiors  of  this 
natural  instinct  to  obey  genuine  superiority  and  commend  itself  to  its 
elders  by  doing  something  really  worth  the  doing,  and  being  somebody, 
instead  of  a  plaything  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  everybody  willing  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  a  spoiled  child. 

Father  BALLOU,  of  the  Universalist  “  persuasion,”  used  to 
tell  the  young  ministers,  “If  you  expect  to  surprise  the  Al¬ 
mighty  by  anything  you  do  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  you  will  probably 
be  disappointed.”  It  almost  seems  as  if  some  of  our  “advanced” 
educators  had  never  heard  of  this  suggestion  and  in  their  dealings  with 
“  the  child  ”  were  not  only  plotting  to  surprise  the  Almighty,  but  to  go 
on  as  if  there  were  no  Almighty  at  all.  A  celebrated  journal  has 
recently  announced  that  the  only  Providence  in  national  life  is  the  past 
experience  of  mankind  in  the  management  of  human  affairs.  In  the 
same  way,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  afloat  that  education  is  entirely 
the  work  of  man,  not  to  say  man,  the  expert ;  and  that  the  only  scien¬ 
tific  way  of  regarding  child  nature  is  as  an  experiment  station,  where, 
as  in  the  vast  stables  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  ranch  states,  a 
herd  of  cattle  is  fed,  manipulated,  watched  and  weighed,  month  in  and 
month  out,  to  detect  some  new  fact  in  the  development  of  this  great 
industry.  Now,  while  all  this  playing  at  omniscience  is  doubtless  a 
“fiattering  unction  ”  to  the  scientist  who  dispenses  with  God  or  any 
central  intelligence  or  dominating  Providence ;  yet  all  attempts  to  do 
the  work  of  nature,  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  inexor¬ 
able  environment  of  man  that  never  so  much  as  recognizes  the  presence 
of  our  imitation  of  omnipotence,  come  to  the  same  feeble  and  ineffect¬ 
ual  ending.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  natural  “  correllation  of  studies,” 
whereby  even  the  little  child,  swarmed  in  upon  by  a  thousand  sounds 
and  impressions,  does  not  go  insane,  but,  by  a  process  of  mental  assim¬ 
ilation  as  inevitable  and  beautiful  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  appropriates 
for  its  present  need  —  lays  on  the  shelf  for  tomorrow,  and  grows 
towards  manhood.  The  reverent  study  of  this  fact  in  child  life  is  one 
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of  the  conditions  of  genuine  success  by  the  teacher.  But  when  the 
educator,  turning  his  back  on  this  perpetual  miracle,  repudiating  the 
Divine  Providence  of  growth,  and  forgetting  that  he,  at  best,  is  only  a 
student  in  God’s  university  of  human  life,  laboriously  constructs  a 
“  correllated ”  system  of  instruction;  based,  of  course,  upon  his  own 
mature  experience  of  the  way  things  “  go  together”;  he  simply  con¬ 
fuses  confusion  itself  and  breeds  only  discouragement  and  disgust  in 
his  pupil.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  good,  old-time  New  England 
“  boiled  dinner,”  to  which  everything  eatable  on  the  farm  contributes 
its  best ;  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  every  vegetable  and  fruit,  in  its  due  place 
tempting  a  healthy  stomach  that  correllates,  assimilates  and  disposes  of 
each  and  all  according  to  the  mysterious  operation  best  named  in  the 
good  book,  “  the  law  in  our  members.”  But  the  ambitious  house¬ 
keeper  who  now  and  then  attempts  to  outwit  nature  by  that  hideous 
compound  known  as  “  vegetable  hash,”  however  skillfully  she  may  cor- 
rellate  her  vegetables,  is  sure  to  provoke  a  rebellion  of  the  inwards, 
with  the  result  of  indigestion  and  possible  doctor’s  bills.  The  true 
educator,  certainly  in  this  life,  is  not  a  substitute  for,  but  a  “  co¬ 
worker  ”  with  Almighty  God. 


IS  A  HIGHER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DESIR¬ 
ABLE? 

PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  CORNELL  RAMSAT, 

B.  it.  C.  Vurfee  Hifh  School,  Fall  Biver,  Ma$$. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1897,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  was  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows :  — 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  one  of  the 
existing  state  normal  schools  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  principals  of  high  schools 
and  superintendents  of  schools.” 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  committees  on 
resolutions  make  their  reports,  there  were  but  few  members  left  in  the 
hall;  and,  the  hour  being  late,  there  was  very  little  —  if  any — dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  resolution  was  put  to  vote.  Indeed,  many  members 
did  not  and  perhaps  do  not  know  that  such  a  resolution  was  adopted ; 
for,  certainly,  otherwise  the  resolution  must  have  met  with  senous  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Association,  however,  has  been  effectually  committed 
before  the  people  and  the  legislators  of  the  state  to  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  resolution. 

Such  a  step  as  is  thus  contemplated  would  be  not  merely  a  vital  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  one  fraught  with  many  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Indeed,  if  the  legislature  should  enact  it  into  law,  a  most 
serious  backward  step  in  our  educational  progress  would  be  the  result. 
If  the  vocation  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  shall  ever 
take  rank  as  a  profession  with  law,  medicine  and  divinity,  a  step  almost 
the  opposite  must  be  taken  in  every  state. 
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The  history  of  professional  education  in  law,  medicine  and  theology 
clearly  proves  that  professional  schools,  isolated  and  separated  from 
universities,  have  been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  those  preparing  for 
these  learned  professions.  Independent  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology  are  now  relatively  very  few ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  those 
in  existence  are  of  an  inferior  grade.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  for  proper  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  professional  students  must  obtain  their  education  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  environment  of  learning 
and  culture  are  essential  to  the  best  training  for  the  practice  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  experience  of  Scotland,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  clearly  demonstrates  and  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  Almost  without  exception,  legal,  medical  and  theological 
studies  are  in  these  countries  pursued  at  the  universities.  In  fact,  such 
professional  studies  form  a  very  conspicuous  and  considerable  part  of 
univereity  work. 

The  great  need  of  American  secondary  and  higher  education  is  the 
adequate  professional  training  of  instructors.  The  first  requisite  of 
secondary  and  college  teachers  is,  of  course,  broad  and  thorough  schol¬ 
arship.  Their  scholarship  should  be  both  general  and  special, — general 
in  the  field  of  liberal  learning  and  special,  within  the  limits  of  their 
chosen  branch.  They  must,  therefore,  first  of  all,  be  graduates  of  our 
best  colleges.  Reverting  for  the  moment  to  the  resolution  above  stated, 
it  is  pertinent  to  ask.  Would  college  graduates  of  the  best  type  and  in 
sufficient  numbers  turn  for  professional  instruction  to  any  existing  state 
normal  school,  however  much  transformed  or  advanced?  Could  he 
there  find  the  proper  environment,  the  atmosphere  of  learning  and  cul¬ 
ture,  the  distinguished  scholars  and  the  great  teachers  of  his  chosen 
profession  ?  The  correct  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  obvious  to 
any  thoughtful  mind.  Existing  state  normal  schools,  which  have  more 
than  justified  their  establishment  for  the  professional  training  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers,  should  continue  to  do  their  appropriate  work.  How¬ 
ever  much  modified,  they  will  not  be  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
higher  teachers.  Such  teachers  will  never  be  attracted  in  respectable 
numbers  to  such  institutions. 

For  the  adequate  and  proper  training  of  secondary  and  college 
instructors,  high  school  principals  and  school  supeinntendents,  schools 
of  professional  education  must  be  established  in  connection  with  all  the 
leading  American  universities.  Such  professional  schools  must  provide 
several  chairs  and  must  be  generously  equipped  with  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  pedagogical  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Like  law  and  medical  departments  of  universities,  these  schools 
of  education  should  have  separate  faculties,  giving  instruction  in  the 
history  of  education,  the  art  of  teaching,  the  principles  of  teaching, 
the  bearings  of  psychology  uix>n  education,  school  and  personal  hygiene, 
the  relations  of  education  to  sociology,  economics,  government  and 
public  law.  This  list  might  be  further  extended,  and  should  include 
ethics,  aesthetics,  school  law  (common  and  statute),  and  school  econ¬ 
omy,  supervision  and  administration.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that 
in  such  schools  there  is  much  more  work  to  be  done  than  can  be  per- 
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formed  by  one  or  two  professors.  Opportunities  for  critical  obseiwa- 
tion  of  high  school  and  college  teaching,  and  for  actual  practice  in  such 
teaching  under  skilled  supervision,  must  be  generously  provided  in  these 
higher  professional  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  conditions  of  admission  to  such  university  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  the  possession  by  the  candidate 
of  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  an  equivalent  education. 
In  prescribing  such  entrance  requirements,  these  professional  schools 
would  but  be  following  the  example  now  set  by  our  leading  American 
university  in  relation  to  admission  to  her  law,  medical  and  divinity 
schools.  Opportunity,  however,  might  well  be  granted  under  special 
regulations  to  undergraduates  of  the  senior  year  in  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  certain  courses  offered  in  the  school  of  education  of  the 
university. 

Only  when  the  principals  and  teachers  of  our  secondary  schools,  the 
instructors  in  our  colleges,  and  the  supenntendents  of  our  schools  shall 
be  men  and  women  who  have  received  such  training  as  would  be  afforded 
by  such  university  schools  of  education  as  have  been  above  desci’ibed, 
— only  then  —  other  things  being  equal  —  will  the  proper  education  of 
our  youth  for  leadership  in  intelligent  thought  and  noble  action,  as  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  republic,  be  secured. 


MISS  ATHERTON'S  VACATION  TRIP—  WHA7  A 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHER  TOLD  HER  PUPILS 
OF  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON. 

I  \ID  you  see  anything  more  historic  than  Boston  and  Concord, 
I  J  when  you  were  East?”  asked  one  of  Miss  Atherton’s  bright 
pupils  a  day  or  two  after  she  had  described  her  Concord  visit. 

“Not  in  that  section  of  the  country,”  she  replied.  “But  our  read¬ 
ing,  of  Parkman’s  history  this  morning  reminds  me  of  my  trip  to  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec.  I  saw  much  that  was  historic  there.” 

“Oh,  do  tell  us  about  it,”  cried  one  of  the  many  girls  who  were 
crowding  around  her.  “We  Californians  have  our  historic  Missions, 
but  that  is  about  all.  Do  tell  us  of  Quebec.  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
one  of  the  quaintest  cities  on  the  American  Continent.” 

“  So  it  is,”  answered  Miss  Atherton.  “  It  is  not  American  in  the 
least.  When  I  was  riding  in  a  caleche  through  the  Sous  le  Cap  —  the 
oldest  street  in  the  city  —  I  kept  saying,  “Am  I  on  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent?”  indeed,  that  was  the  question  during  all  my  stay  in  the  place, 
especially  when  descending  Break-neck  steps,  promenading  on  big  and 
little  Champlain  streets,  and  passing  through  the  different  gates.  It  was 
so  like  a  foreign  country.  A  drive  through  the  St. -Johii-the- Baptist 
village  in  Montreal  had  been  a  preparation,  but  here  was  the  foreign 
life  itself,  with  which  not  the  oldest  section  of  New  England  could  com¬ 
pare.  Even  Santa  F4,  Neio  Mexico.,  which  as  you  know  is  a  very  old 
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town,  did  not  com{)are  with  it  in  foreign  snggestion.  But  the  historic  life 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  Standing  as  I  did,  on  the  famous 
Dufferin  Terrace^  with  the  monument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  near  by, 
how  could  I  help  thinking  of  the  past  glory  and  defeat  of  nations? 
Parkman’s  thrilling  history  of  those  days  has  been  richer  to  me  ever  since. 
Don’t 'fail  to  read  his  works.  Then  my  visit  to  General  Montcalm’s 
headquarters,  and  to  the  little  one-story  house  near  the  St.  Louis  hotel, 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  enhanced  my  interest.  I  walked  on  the 
Esplanade  where  the  Imperial  tix)op8  paraded ;  I  saw  the  Martello  tow¬ 
ers,  the  outposts  of  the  citadel  fortifications.  Then  how  could  that 
little  brass  cannon  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  captured  by  the  British 
at  Bunker  Hill,  fail  to  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  Americans?  But 
what  interested  me  as  much  as  anything  was  the  inscription  on  Wolfe’s 
monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  “  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious.” 
Where  is  there  one  more  telling  or  more  simple? 

On  our  drive  to  the  Fall  of  Montmorenci,  — eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  city  —  we  saw  the  old  Beauport  Manor-House^  once  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Montcalm.  We  had  a  good  chance  to  use  our  historic 
imagination  at  the  Fall  when  we  saw  the  country  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  (Queen  Victoria’s  father)  whose  town  residence  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  near  the  St.  Louis  hotel. 

“  Isn’t  Canada  still  under  English  rule?”  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“  O,  yes,”  replied  Miss  Atherton.  “  I  felt  this  more  in  Montreal 
than  in  Quebec.  For  in  that  city  there  was  a  monument  to  Victoria 
and  the  names  of  the  streets  were  mostly  English.  But  Quebec  seemed 
more  French  to  me.  Yet  I  saw  there,  what  was  said  to  be  the  only 
British  colors  in  a  cathedral  on  this  continent  —  the  remnants  of  two 
old  tattered  flags  of  a  British  regiment,  placed  there  when  new  ones 
were  presented.  Then  in  the  English  Cathedral  I  saw  a  remembrance 
of  English  royalty  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  silver  communion  service 
presented  by  King  George  III.” 

“  Either  he,  or  George  II.  gave  one  to  the  old  Christ  church  in  Bos¬ 
ton,”  interrupted  a  girl  who  was  born  in  Boston,  “  I’ve  seen  it.” 

“But,  Miss  Atherton,”  broke  in  a  native  of  California,  “you  won’t 
forget  to  tell  us  of  ihe  Montmorenci  Fall,  will  you?  Was  it  equal  to 
those  of  our  Yosemite?” 

“  I  never  feel  like  comparing  Falls,”  answered  Miss  Atherton,  “any 
more  than  my  loved  friends.  They  are  all  beautiful  to  me.  The  Mont- 
morenci  was  especially  fine  when  we  saw  it,  since  three  days  of  heavy 
rain  had  preceded  our  visit.  I  fully  entered  into  its  beauty,  just  as  I 
had  fully  enjoyed  the  Falls  of  the  Yosemite,  and  the  Yelloivstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  While  each  Fall  has  its  own  pure  offering,  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  bow  to  the  king  Niagara.  I  can  hear  the  roar  of  that  behind 
all  the  others.  Those  who  are  tempted  to  compare  Falls,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  compared  the  rocks  of  the  Saguenay  river  with  those  of  the 
Yosemite.  I  took  that  two  days  and  two  nights’  trip  down  the  river 
while  in  Quebec.  I  can  never  forget  Cape  Eternity  towering  some 
nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  a  thousand  feet  below  it.  Then 
Cape  Trinity,  eighteen  hundred  feet  out  of  the  water  was  another  grand 
sight  affecting  me  to  silence.  We  found  much  that  was  interesting  in 
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Tadousac^  the  old  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  settled  in  1673. 
Here  Father  Marquette,  the  Mississippi  river  explorer  lived.  There 
was  a  novelty  in  visiting  the  little  French  church  —  the  oldest  place  of 
worship  in  the  Dominion  —  erected  by  the  early  adventurers  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

“  One  cannot  be  long  either  in  Montreal  or  Quebec  without  seeing  much 
of  the  ecclesiastical  life.  The  Notre  Dame  I  remember  particularly  in 
Montreal,  and  in  Quebec  the  French  Cathedral  which  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Minor  Basilica.  The  paintings  in  this, 
mostly  secured  by  Canadian  priests  in  France  after  the  Reign  of  Terror 
in  1793,  gave  an  artistic  tone  found  in  no  other  cathedral  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  “Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,”  by  Van  Dyck,  especially  held  my 
attention  during  the  service  I  attended  there.  The  sexton  showed  us 
the  magnificent  robes  in  the  Cathedral,  the  set  given  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
bearing  his  shield  being  particularly  interesting. 

“  The  ecclesiastical  influence  was  also  seen  some  twenty  miles  from 
Quebec  in  the  famous  shrine  of  Saint  Anne  de  Beaupr6,  where  for  over 
two  centuries,  the  many  crutches,  splints,  sticks,  etc.,  left  by  people 
cured,  attested  to  the  miracle  performed  there.  We  visited  the  Orey 
Nunnery  in  Montreal  where  evidently  good  work  for  the  relief  for  others 
was  being  done.  The  question  as  to  the  need  of  nunneries  in  this  age 
of  associated  charities  and  organized  Christian  work,  answered  itself 
more  easily  in  this  Orey  Nunnery  than  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Que¬ 
bec  where  were  gathered  some  one  hundred  cloistered  nuns.  The 
denunciations  of  a  lady  of  our  party  concerning  the  whole  matter,  were 
softened  somewhat  by  an  experience  in  the  Ursuline  Convent.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  know  something  of  the  life  there,  she  appealed  in  English  to  a 
nun  then  passing  behind  the  little  square  openings.  Receiving  no 
reply,  not  even  a  sign  of  intelligence  though  confident  the  nun  heard 
her,  she  found  courage  to  express  herself  in  French.  The  nun  paused, 
listened  patiently  through  even  the  slight  hesitation,  then  said  in  the 
sweetest  voice  and  purest  English,  ‘  I  think  I  can  speak  as  good  Eng¬ 
lish  as  you  can  French.’  The  hearty  laugh  that  followed  opened  the 
way  for  a  pleasant  conversation.  ‘  After  all,’  concluded  the  sweet¬ 
faced  nun,  ‘  we  are  all  children  of  God,  though  we  work  in  different 
channels.’ 

'  “Through  all  my  travel  in  Canada,  I  could  but  regret  that  the  school- 
house  was  not  found  with  the  church.  We  who  travel  from  the  East 
out  here  are  impressed  with  the  good  schoolhouses  being  built  every¬ 
where,  even  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Arizona.  In  Quebec,  educa¬ 
tional  power  seemed  to  be  felt  in  the  Laval  University,  the  royal  charter 
of  which,  granted  by  V^ictoria,  was  signed  at  Westminster,  December, 
I  saw  in  its  attractive  art  gallery  paintings  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
Tenniers,  Poussin,  Tintoret,  and  others ;  and  in  its  library  a  prayer- 
book  which  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  It  had  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  scientific  curiosities  daily  open  to  visitors  as  well  as  to  its  many 
students. 

“Both  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  progressing  with  the  age.  This  I  saw 
in  the  new  public  buildings  being  built  in  both  cities.  A  drive  on  the 
Orande  Alice  in  Quebec,  and  on  the  Sherbrooke  Avenue  in  Montreal, 
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revealed  substantial  modern  residences.  A  stroll  on  St.  Joseph  street 
in  Quebec  and  St.  John  street  in  Montreal,  showed  the  business  of  the 
two  cities  tending  to  modern,  and  1  might  say,  American  ways.  Both 
the  English  rule  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  seemed 
to  be  tempered  by  the  democratic  spirit  seeking  the  individual  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  or  autocratic  development.  This,  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  unity,  was  symbolized  to  me  in  Montreal,  when  on  riding 
up  Mount  Royal,  I  saw  side  by  side  the  cemeteries  of  the  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Catholics.  Each  had  its  expression,  but  in  harmony  with  one 
another.  This  thought  lingered  as  a  benediction  when  the  fine  view 
from  Mount  Royal  opened  to  our  vision. 

“Thus,  my  dear  girls,  your  teacher  saw  Montreal  and  Quebec.  You 
will  find  Howell’s  Wedding  Journey  has  some  pleasing  descriptions  of 
that  region.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  Parkman’s  histories  are  the 
best  books  to  read  on  the  subject.” 

“We  will  begin  ‘ Montcalm  and  Wolfe’  this  very  day,”  cried  an 
enthusiastic  girl. 

“  So  we  will,”  chimed  in  the  others. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  the  chief  of  all  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  To  this  tends  every  effort  of  the  state  in  respect  to  schools. 
Governments  went  into  the  work  of  keeping  school  because  private  and 
religious  agencies  could  not  possibly  reach  all  children ;  improved  build¬ 
ings,  trained  teachers,  varied  curricula  are  all  advocated  to  increase  the 
drawing  power  of  the  schools,  and  the  first  requisite  for  the  comparative 
estimate  of  school  systems  is  the  proportion  of  the  child  population 
brought  under  their  sway.  In  this  respect  Germany  excites  the  envy  of 
other  nations.  The  German  children  are  all  at  school  and  they  stay 
at  school  tasks  a  longer  time  than  others,  excepting  possibly  the  children 
of  Switzerland. 

For  every  thousand  inhabitants  Germany  has  175  pupils  in  elementary 
schools;  Switzerland,  199;  England  and  Wales,  177,  (inspected  paro¬ 
chial  schools  included)  ;  Scotland,  166 ;  France,  with  145,  stands 
higher  than  appears,  as  in  this  country  the  ratio  of  child  population  to 
total  population  is  below  the  normal.  Belgium  under  the  new  law 
reaches  only  110.  Italy  and  Spain  fall  very  low,  the  former  having  75 
and  the  latter  76  pupils  to  1000  inhabitants.  The  United  States 
reaches  the  high  ratio  of  205  pupils  and  Ontario  has  an  almost  phenom¬ 
enal  proportion,  namely,  230,  according  to  the  official  report.  It  is 
always  possible,  and  especially  in  new  countries,  that  duplicate  enroll¬ 
ments  should  swell  the  total,  but  the  figures  here  given  are  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  If  the  average  attendance,  or  average  enrolment,  and 
the  duration  of  the  school  period  were  reported  with  equal  exactness,  we 
should  have  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  schooling  which  the  children  of 
leading  nations  receive. 

In  England  there  is  great  and  just  complaint  of  the  irregular  and  brief 
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attendance  of  children  who  most  need  the  school  provision.  The  evil 
seems  to  be  quite  as  great  in  the  cities,  or  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  as 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  at  last  under  the  intense  interest  awakened  by 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  Germany,  its  causes  and  remedies  are  being 
seriously  considered.  The  Departmental  regulations  which  have  really 
the  force  of  law  require  that : 

“  School  districts  must  enact  compulsory  by-laws  applicable  to  all 
children  between  certain  ages  unless  they  have  obtained  the  educational 
certificate  which  alone  entitles  them  to  exemption.  The  age  for  exemp¬ 
tion  cannot  be  less  than  eleven  years,  and  under  the  by-laws  of  many 
districts  exceeds  that  limit.” 

Even  if  this  regulation  were  strictly  enforced  England  would  be  far 
behind  many  countries  in  respect  to  the  training  of  children.  Exemp¬ 
tion  obtained,  the  child  of  eleven  can  be  put  to  labor  in  mines,  or  fac¬ 
tories  ;  moreover,  under  the  half-time  arrangement,  innocent  children  of 
seven,  eight  and  nine  may  be  sent  to  work  in  the  fields  whenever  the 
“depressed  agriculturist  requires  labor  at  the  rate  of  something  less 
than  half  a  crown  a  week.” 

Italy,  Spain  and  Turkey  are  on  a  par  with  England  in  respect  to  the 
age  limit  of  child  labor.  Switzerland  and  Austria  do  not  permit  child 
labor  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Germany’s  limit  is  thirteen,  and  the 
limit  in  Holland,  Russia,  France  and  Belgium  is  twelve.  Unfortunately 
the  law  as  it  stands  is  seldom  enforced  in  England.  This  is  the  united 
testimony  of,  school  boards,  school  managers,  government  inspectors 
and  teachers.  According  to  the  “  Schoolmaster,”  in  many  districts  the 
‘  ‘  best  recommendation  that  a  man  can  have  for  a  seat  on  a  school  board 
or  school  attendance  authority  is  a  promise  to  the  electors  that  he  will 
administer  the  attendance  law  leniently ;  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
allow  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  when  there  is  no  work  for 
them  to  do ;  that  he  will  wink  at  the  illegal  employment  of  children,  and 
possibly  so  employ  them  himself.”  Further,  it  is  charged  that  while  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  PMucation  Department  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  authorities,  this  is  rarely  done.  Says  the  reporter :  —  “  The 
leniency  of  the  Department  is  inexplicable,  for  every  vice-president  of 
the  Council  condemns  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  which  exists.  As 
matters  stand,  there  are  in  our  public  elementary  schools  600,000  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eleven.  When  the  age  of  twelve  is 
reached,  110,000  of  these  have  left  school  for  ever,  and  a  number 
approaching  100,000  have  become  half-timers.  But  this  drop  after  the 
age  of  eleven  is  not  the  worst  element  of  the  situation.  If  these  600,000 
children  “  on  the  books”  attended  school  until  the  age  of  eleven,  the 
case  would  be  bad  enough,  but  a  very  large  number  do  not  so  attend. 
Their  names  are  on  the  books  and  they  casually  drop  into  school  in  the 
“  intervals  of  work.” 

Agitation  of  the  subject  has  been  well  started  and  the  first  effort  will 
be  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  forced  to  declare  the  authorities  in  default  where  abuses  of 
the  law  are  tolerated. 

PROBLEMS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  the  problems  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  are  chiefly  agitated.  In  England  the  question  of  the  hour  is  that  of 
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the  proper  organization  of  secondary  schools,  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  close  of  the  session  focuses  the  current  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  coming  session  every 
proposal  will  be  jealously  scrutinized  as  to  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  local  authorities,  which  has  been  avoided  in  the  bill. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  question  of  classical 
and  modern  studies,  while  in  France,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  Dreyfus  scandal,  the  question  has  assumed  almost  national 
proportions.  In  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  this  question  has  never  indeed  been  at  rest,  but  never  before  have 
the  claims  of  the  rival  courses  been  so  thorougbl}'  and  so  rationall}’  dis¬ 
cussed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Professors,  publicists,  and  statesmen 
have  all  been  heard  in  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  leading 
journals  and  in  public  conferences  and  their  arguments,  pro  and  con. 
have  been  reproduced  at  length  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Revue 
Internationale  de  T  Enseignement. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Lavisse,  who  has  been 
the  leading  spirit  in  that  association  which  draws  to  itself  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  and  aspiring  of  the  French  students.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Temps,  M.  Lavisse  maintains  that  the  chief  question  is  not  that  of 
Latin.  The  entire  system  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  societ}'.  He  would  have  profound  and  thorough  professional 
training  for  all  who  propose  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  that  they  may 
themselves  be  fitted  to  initiate  reforms,  and  following  this  he  would 
strive  to  suppress  the  rtJgime  of  uniformity,  moral  and  intellectual, 
under  which  the  secondary  schools  are  at  present  administered.  From 
the  English  standpoint  this  would  seem  the  onl}'  means  of  bringing  the 
system  into  accord  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  times,  but  for  the 
French,  delighting  as  they  do  in  centralized  and  logically  developed 
sj'stems,  it  seems  an  impossible  dream. 

M.  Delbos,  who  favors  the  classical  course,  presents  with  peculiar 
force  the  arguments  which  justify  its  universal  application.  Society,  he 
considers  as  a  mere  elaboration  of  the  inner  life  of  man.  “  Society,”  he 
says,  would  not  exist  if  men  had  not  called  it  into  being.  Hence  the 
old  formula  of  classical  culture  retains  its  significance.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  a  man  in  harmony  with  himself  that  he  may  be  in  harmony  with 
humanity.”  *  *  *  “  If  society  prospers,  the  secret  of  its  vigor,  and 

if  it  declines  the  means  of  its  revival,  are  to  be  found  in  the  respect  for 
the  faculties  of  the  individual,  and  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  their 
development.  Now  it  is  from  these  that  classical  culture  draws  its 
inspiration  and  its  methods.”  Thus  with  a  word  does  this  lucid  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  humanities  sweep  aside  the  sophism  of  a  material  philosophy. 
The  entire  discussion  which  is  here  merely  noted,  will  repay  careful 
study.  I  may  add  only  that  the  well  known  author,  M.  Lemaitre,  who 
is  a  brilliant  product  of  classical  training,  is  ranged  among  those  who 
oppose  the  classical  course,  while  the  philosopher  Fouillce  is  one  of  its 
most  vigorous  defenders. 

The  responsibilities  thrust  upon  us  by  the  Spanish  war  awaken  inter¬ 
est  in  the  colonial  policies  carried  out  by  Great  Britain.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  native  Filipinos  differ  essentially  from  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  of  Australasia  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  latter  like  the  former  have 
proved  to  be  susceptible  of  modern  education.  The  results  of  contact 
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with  Europeans  has,  however,  been  widely  different  in  the  different 
islands.  The  Filipinos  are  aggressive  and  ambitions,  resembling  the 
Japanese  in  many  particulars.  The  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  timid  and  docile  and  although  in  recent  years  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life,  they  are 
graduall}'  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  Englishman.  Wallace 
records  that  the  earliest  European  settlers  found  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  in  a  state  of  civilization  not  often  to  be  met  with  among  a  bar¬ 
barous  people.  In  1840,  the  Maori  population  was  estimated  at  120,000; 
the  census  of  1886  gave  41,432,  a  decline  of  sixty-five  per  cent.  In 
1896,  there  were  only  39,854,  but  the  ratio  of  diminution  had  been 
reduced,  so  that  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  remnant  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  people  may  be  preserved.  The  government  now  maintains  seventy- 
four  native  day  schools  and  four  boarding  schools  where  Maori  children 
are  supported  either  by  public  funds  or  endowments.  In  the  day 
schools,  2,191  children  were  under  instruction  in  1897,  and  in  the 
boarding  schools  236,  of  whom  seventy-three  were  government  scholars. 
The  annual  expenditure  on  the  native  schools  is  about  $62,000.  A  few 
young  Maoris  seek  advantages  above  the  elementary  schools.  In  1897 
one  young  girl  secured  a  High  School  scholarship  and  two  young  men 
of  the  Maoris  scholarships  of  $200  each,  enabling  them  to  attend  col¬ 
lege.  A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommoilate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

Educational  Reform.  By  Charles  W,  Eliot.  No  man  has  had  a  profounder  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  education  of  the  day  in  America  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  In 
his  inaugural  address  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  champions  of  the  old  education,  and  entered  upon  a  con¬ 
test  which  has  been  steadily  maintained  to  the  present  time  and  which  has  resulted 
in  a  practical  revolution  in  educational  thought  and  methods.  The  position  taken 
in  that  inaugural  address  was  that  “  In  education,  the  individual  traits  of  different 
minds  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.”  His  remedies  were  electives,  teach¬ 
ing  by  lectures,  natural  science  taught  in  the  laboratory,  lectures  for  women,  etc., 
leading  to  a  broadening  of  educational  effort  which  has  profoundly  affected  national 
life.  That  inaugural  address  is  the  opening  paper  of  this  volume,  which  includes 
all  of  President  Eliot’s  more  important  papers  and  addresses.  The  chapters  on 
The  Education  of  Ministers  and  on  the  Education  of  Physicians  are  particularly 
suggestive  and  valuable.  It  is  wise  to  gather  these  magniflcent  papers  into  one 
volume,  which  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  choicest  books  in  the  libraries  of 
thousands  of  pedagogical  students.  New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $2. 

Introduction  to  the  Herbartian  Principles  of  Teachino.  By  Catherine 
I.  Dodd.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor  W.  Rein  (Jena).  The  author  mod¬ 
estly  says  that  she  has  attempted  to  sketch  clearly  and  simply  some  of  Herbart’s 
ideas  on  education  and  to  apply  them  to  English  primary  schools.  She  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  very  quickening  book  which  all  true  teachers  will  find  helpful.  The 
key-note  is  struck  in  the  preface  where  she  remarks  that  we  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  ”  that  a  study  of  principles  and  ideals  of  education  is  of  greater  importance 
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than  a  study  of  external  devices  employed  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  child  acquire 
knowledge.”  When  all  teachers  recognize  this  fundamental  fact  teaching  will  be 
lifted  upon  a  higher  plane  and  cease  to  be  made,  as  it  sometimes  is,  a  mere  ”  make¬ 
shift”  to  get  a  living.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Limited.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  SI.  10. 

Carpenter’s  Geographical  Reader.  North  America.  By  Frank  G.  Car¬ 
penter.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  vivid  for  the  pupil  a  world  beyond 
his  own  experience  and  to  clothe  the  people,  customs  and  events  described  in  the 
garments  of  life.  The  student  is  taken  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
shown  the  great  industries  carried  on  therein.  He  is  transported  from  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South  to  the  busy  factories  of  the  North  and  shown  how  cloth  is  made. 
The  great  corn  and  wheat  lands  of  the  West  are  disclosed  to  him  and  he  is  made 
familiar  with  the  processes  whereby  his  food  is  produced  and  prepared  for  con¬ 
sumption.  The  style  of  the  book  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject-matter,  being 
simple  and  straightforward.  This  is  a  remarkably  well  conceived  and  constructed 
volume,  one  of  the  best  of  an  excellent  series.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.  Illustrated.  60  cents. 

Theories  of  the  Will  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By  Archibald  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  author  has  done  a  service  to  students  of  philosophy  in  tracing  the 
development  of  human  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  a  theme  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  theologj',  psychology  and  physiology.  He  has  been  modest  in 
the  statement  of  his  own  opinions,  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  disputed  points.  His  work  will  be  found  fundamental  and  helpful  to  all 
who  would  understand  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  comprehend  the 
changed  direction  of  modern  thought  occasioned  largely  by  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50. 

The  Clarendon  Dictionary.  By  William  Hand  Browne  and  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
LL.  D.  This  little  dictionary  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  ready  reference 
on  the  school  desk,  the  counting-house  table,  in  the  editor’s  sanctum,  etc.  It  con¬ 
denses  the  most  common  and  important  words  that  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
ordinary  reading,  and  omits  technical  terms,  words  of  science,  obsolete  words,  etc. 
It  is  now  issued  in  a  new  edition  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  New 
York;  45  cents. 

Stories  of  Starland.  By  Mary  Proctor.  The  daughter  of  the  famous  astrono¬ 
mer,  Richard  A.  I’roctor,  has  written  a  charming  book  about  the  stars,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  younger  scholars.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  on  her  part,  — love  for 
the  stars  and  love  for  the  children.  The  child  who  reads  the  book  will  learn  to 
love  this  fascinating  study  of  astronomy.  The  writer  while  relating  many  legends 
and  stories  about  the  stars  is  nevertheless  scientific  and  truthful  in  fact  and  in 
spirit,  and  the  young  reader  will  receive  clear  and  correct  impressions  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  astronomy.  It  is  a  good  book  to  introduce  into  the  schools  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading,  where  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite.  New  York  :  Potter  &  Putnam 
Company.  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Four-Footed  Americans  and  Their  Kin.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Edited 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  This  is  a  superb 
volume,  likely  to  become  a  favorite  not  only  with  children,  but  with  all  who  love 
the  woods  and  fields  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It  is  a  story,  interestingly  told, 
and  teaching  natural  history  in  every  page.  Doctor  Hunter,  after  years  of  travel, 
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returns  home  to  his  farm  with  his  daughter  aiid  they  invite  two  children  who  had 
always  lived  in  the  city  to  spend  the  summer  with  them.  The  visit  is  extended 
through  the  winter  and  what  they  did  and  how  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Four-Footed  Americans  is  told  in  the  story.  It  will  make  a  wise  choice  for  a  holi¬ 
day  gift  for  a  boy  or  girl.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature.  By  George  Saintsbury.  The 
author  supplies  us  with  a  rich  storehouse  of  facts  of  literature  entirely  free  from 
sweeping  generalizations  and  philosophical  inferences.  His  method  is  that  of  the 
collector  who  goes  forth  to  find  actual  specimens.  He  leaves  to  others  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  philosophy  classifying  those  specimens.  Yet  his  book  is  by  no  means 
dry  and  lifeless.  He  adopts  a  system  of  “  Inter-chapters”  which  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  historical  summary  and  connect  his  facts  into  a  whole  which  has  unity  and 
shows  growth.  The  study  of  this  volume  will  provoke  and  facilitate  the  reading  of 
the  best  books  by  the  earnest  student.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.60. 

,  The  Gap  in  the  Fence  is  the  title  of  a  pure  and  healthful  story  of  child-life, 
by  Harriet  Louise  Jerome,  a  lady  who  has  had  experience  as  a  kindergartner  and 
who  understands  the  child-mind.  The  story  relates  to  the  varied  experiences  of  a 
group  of  children  who  used  to  play  with  each  other,  passing  to  and  fro  through  the 
gap  in  the  fence.  The  title  suggests  tlie  home-like  quality  of  the  style,  which  is 
sure  to  make  the  book  a  favorite  with  children  and  grown  people  alike.  Boston  : 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.25. 

Buccaneers  and  Pirates  or  our  Coasts.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  author 
of  ‘‘  Rudder  Grange,”  has  chosen  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling 
authentic  and  traditionary  tales  of  the  earlier  years  of  our  country’s  history  and 
has  woven  them  together  into  a  very  readable  volume.  It  will  find  a  place  in 
many  a  boy’s  library  and  be  one  of  his  choicest  books.  It  will  teach  him  history 
while  it  stirs  his  blood  and  develops  a  manly  spirit  within  his  soul.  It  reproduces 
vividly  the  genius  of  an  earlier  age,  and  reveals  the  sources  of  some  of  the  sturdier 
qualities  that  have  made  our  country  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  Fully  illustrated.  Price,  $1.60. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  in  gorgeous  colors,  is  Issued  in  Hugh  Thompson’s 
Illustrated  Fairy  Books  Series,  for  younger  readers,  and  we  venture  to  say  it  will 
color  many  a  child’s  dreams  with  the  grotesque  and  horrible.  The  tale  is  famous, 
but  we  question  the  wisdom  of  serving  it  up  with  so  many  hideous  accompani¬ 
ments.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  60  cents. 

The  Elements  of  Sociology.  By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  Giddings’  work  on  The  Elements  of  Sociology  is  well  known  to  scholars 
as  a  scholarly  book.  The  present  volume  presents  many  important  developments 
in  the  subject  subsequent  to  the  earlier  work.  The  analysis  of  the  practical  activi¬ 
ties  of  social  populations  and  of  the  motives  from  which  they  spring;  the  subject  of 
cooperation;  the  fuller  analysis  of  the  social  mind  under  the  headings: — Sympathe¬ 
tic  Like-Mindedness  and  Impulsive  Social  Action,  Formal  Like-Mindedness,  Tra¬ 
dition  and  Conformity,  Rational  Like-Mindedne-ss,  Public  Opinion  and  Social 
Values;  and  the  consideration  of  Civilization,  Progress  and  Democracy  bring  the 
book  fully  up  to  date,  while  the  concluding  chapters  on  the  psychological  causes  of 
social  phenomena  are  entirely  original  contributions  to  psychology  and  sociology 
alike.  The  book  will  command  instant  attention  from  scholars  and  prove  useful 
in  carrying  forward  the  science  of  which  it  treats  to  a  yet  fuller  development. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.10. 
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Tiik  Discharge  of  Electuicitv  Through  Gases.  By  J.  J.  Thompson.  This 
book  is  a  series  of  profound  lectures  by  Professor  Thompson,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  suggestiveness  to  students  of  elec¬ 
trical  science.  The  subject-matter  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  Princeton  University.  Some  additional  mat¬ 
ter  is  added  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  diagrams.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib-  ^ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1. 

From  Chaucer  to  Arnold.  Types  of  Literary  Art,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Andrew  J.  George,  A.  M.  Mr.  George  is  teacher  of  literature  in  the  Newton  High 
School,  and  the  present  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  work.  This  is  always  a 
merit  in  a  school  book,  other  things  being  e<iual.  The  method  has  been  tested  by 
actual  use  and  not  found  wanting.  The  author  has  a  faculty  for  so  i)resenting  his 
subject  as  to  interest  the  pupil  and  prepare  him  for  further  studies  in  the  broad 
fields  of  literature,  history  and  criticism.  “  Literary  education,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘  is 
of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head,  a  process  of  si)iritual  apprehension  and  assimi¬ 
lation,  and  hence  Histories  of  Literature  are  of  little  use  until  enthusiasm  is 
developed.”  Such  an  enthusiasm  he  stimulates  or  im))arts,  and  so  does  the  work 
of  a  true  teacher  in  this  rich  and  comprehensive  volume.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  $1. 

Nature  Study  by  Monties.  Part  I.  For  Elementary  Grades.  By  Arthur  C. 
Boyden,  A.  M.  This  is  a  charming  little  volume  by  a  well  known  teacher,  who 
guides  the  pupil  to  an  intelligent  observation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  natural 
world  from  month  to  month.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  published  at  50 
cents,  by  The  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John  Buskin,  is  the  title  of  Number  126  in 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Comiiany’s  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Those  German  Classics,  Goethe’s  Egmont  and  Lessing’s  Nathan  Der  Weise, 
have  been  issued  in  neat  editions  for  school  use,  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
Y ork.  They  contain  introduction  and  notes,  the  former  by  Sylvester  Primer,  Ph.  D. , 
and  the  latter  by  George  O.  Curme.  60  cents  each. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  first  issue  of  T\t  Perry  Magazine— &  bl-mouthly  — comes  In  attractive  miise,  full 
freighted  with  good  things  for  both  school  and  home.  Among  the  contributors  are : 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  James  F.  Hopkins,  Arthur  C.  Boyden  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold.  The 
illustrations  are  verv  fine.  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Malden,  Mass.  Price,  60  cents  a  year; 

15  cents  a  copy. - The  Century  Magazine  has  a  new  series  of  War  articles  on  the  late 

war  with  Spain.  The  November  number  contains  Captain  Sigsbee’s  personal  account 

of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. - Articles  of  interest  to  educators,  in  the  Novemher 

Atlantic  Monthly,  are  The  Intellectual  Movement  in  the  West,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mahle; 
Psychology  and  Art,  by  Hugo  MUnsterberg;  and  Confessions  of  Three  School  Superin¬ 
tendents. - An  important  article  in  Harper'*  Magazine  is  Archibald  R.  Colqiiboun’s. 

Kastward  Expansion  of  the  United  States. - William  Ward  Crane  writes  pleasantly  in 

Lippincott's  Magazine  concerning  Our  Soldiers  Songs,  showing  the  help  to  cheerfulness 

wnicb  vocal  music  brings  to  soldiers  on  the  march  and  in  camp. - The  leading  article 

in  Appleton’*  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  is  a  discussion  of  the  peoples  who 

originally  settled  middle  America;  Professor  E.  S.  Morse  is  the  author. - Vesuvius  is 

treated  graphically  by  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  in  McClure’*  Magazine.  Many  interesting  and 

startling  tacts  and  theories  about  volcanoes  are  given  in  the  article. - The  question  of 

how  war  affects  the  soldier’s  personal  character,  is  answered  hy  Chaplain  H.  A.  Brown, 

in  the  Sunday  School  Time*  of  Oct.  22. - The  Thanksgiving*numl>er  of  The  Ladie**  Home 

Journal  is  full  of  timely  reading - The  Youth’*  Companion  has  Just  issued  a  Premium 

number  which  will  surely  appeal  to  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  a  powerful  way. - 

Succe**  grows  better  with  each  number  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite  young  peo¬ 
ple's  magazine. 


